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ORTENTAL SLIPPERS. 
BY COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU. 


NE of the most recent fads among fashionable women in 

New York city is the wearing of the odd foot-wear of Ori- 
ental women. The idea originated with the pretty and com- 
fortable pointed slippers of the Turkish harem, whose pliability 
makes them especially agreeable for house wear. Some of these 
are really very artistic, being of colored and black or white mo- 
rocco elaborately wrought in gold or silver embroidery, the instep 
ornamented with a fluffy rosette of raw silk. 

To those whose ideas of 
the foot-wear of the East are 
confined to a few awkward- 
looking and tightly fitting 
articles, it will be a surprise 
to know that a Japanese or 
Chinese female of rank pos- 
sesses over a thousand dif- 
ferent styles of shoes from 
which she may make a selec- 
tion. 

The Oriental cobbler has 
invented shoes and slippers 
appropriate for every station 
in life, for every possible oc- 
casion in human experience, 
and adapted to all changes 
of climate. A volume might 
be filled with the numberless 
fashions in in the 
Orient, but the enumeration 
of a few will be sufficient to 


vogue 


demonstrate the superiority 
of the East over the West 
in all matters pertaining to 


the health and comfort of 
the feet. 
One of the commonest 


and most primitive forms is 
a slipper of bamboo, split 
and Split bamboo 
is very elastic and extremely 
durable, and can be readily 
braided into any desired 
shape. When the Oriental 
Crispin wishes to use this 
material, he carefully splits 
the dried stalk with a sharp 
knife, dividing it into long 
shreds scarcely thicker than 
ordinary 
he then throws them into a 
large pot of boiling water, 
where they are left until 
thoroughly soft and pliable. 
In this condition they are 
braided or woven around a 
last, in very much the same 
manner as a basket-maker 
weaves the fancy jardiniéres 
displayed in the florists’ win- 
dows. This is the simplest 
and most inexpensive form 
of slipper, but handsomer 
styles are made by finishing 
the edges where the slipper 
meets the ankle, with leath- 
er, silk, satin, cloth of gold, 
silver tissue, shagreen, or 
snake-skin. More beautiful 
effects are obtained by em- 
broidering the uppers with 
silk floss of brilliant hues, 
strings of gorgeously tinted 
beads, bullion wire, or mi- 
nute particles of nacre, or 
mother of pearl. 

As to the contour of the 
sole, full sway is given to 
the imagination, for not only 
are such familiar forms as 
the round, square, box, or 
pointed toe of our own coun- 
try employed, but queer 
shapes, such as triangles, 
hearts, fingers, rhomboids, 
and lozenges. 

Slippers of this class are 
worn only in warm weather, 
but those for cold days are 
lined with sheepskin, lamb’s- 
wool, cotton-wool, flannel, 
and even the furs of wild 
beasts. While at first sight 
the fine split bamboo appears to be a very fragile material, as a 
matter of fact it endures for years. 

Another and more striking class of Oriental shoes is made 
from the skins of animals, fishes, reptiles, and birds. Many are 
very ugly, others are exceedingly grotesque, while some are ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

For example, the small boa-constrictor which abounds in Se- 
Chuen yields a skin which, when properly treated, is a smooth 
and velvet-like leather of a delicate blue-gray, marked by fine 
white lines into countless diminutive diamonds: Humming-birds 
are similarly utilized, but only the burnished breast plumage is 


woven, 





wrapping twine; 
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employed. The curing of this perishable skin is a nice operation, 
as it must be carefully handled for the purpose of keeping the 
feathers intact; while to re-enforce its strength it must be sewed 
to a stronger skin, and this is effected so skilfully as to reveal no 
line of demarcation or broken surfaces. In some cases slippers 
are fashioned from the breasts of birds whose feathers resemble 
those of the iridescent humming-bird, and sometimes contrasting 
colors are chosen, the result being the production of a series of 
burnished tints and hues almost dazzling to the eve. 

Shark-skin is also a favorite foot-covering with Eastern nations, 
and a very unique design converts the opening of the slipper 





PROMENADE 


TOILETTES.—[SEE PAGE 649. | 


into a shark’s mouth, whose edges are ornamented with the 
small but sharp triangular teeth which belong to the tiger of the 
deep. 

Still more remarkable are the slippers made by the people who 
inhabit the Fisher's Islands, to the west of Formosa, These peo- 
ple are extremely poor, and depend entirely upon their nets for a 
livelihood. They utilize some of the dried fish-skins in the manu- 
facture of slippers. These they decorate with polished fish-scales, 
sewed flat upon the surface in the form of leaves and flowers, and 
the effect, although somewhat barbaric, is artistic and beautiful. 
The amount of labor involved can be readily estimated from the 
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fact that a pair of ordinary slippers may be purchased in Canton 
at from five to ten cents a pair, while those of fish-skin embroid- 
ered in scales find a ready market at two and three dollars a pair. 

American shoemakers have begun to follow in the footsteps of 


their Oriental colleagues, as alligator slippers of domestic make 





are seen everywhere, and those of leopard-skin are already so com 
mon as to excite little comment 
The Eastern artificer goes still farther, 
the rat, mouse, cat, kitten, dog, weasel, ichneumon, monkey, seal, 
whale, deer, tiger, r, and buffalo for the 
Another quite different type of slipper 


which are 


and employs the skin of 





bea same purpose, 


s made of I alm leave 8, 


split in such a 


manner as to preserve the 
ribs, and dried and treated 
in the same way as the bam- 
boo splits When com- 


plete d, theses ippers appear 


very heavy and clumsy, 
whil al they are re- 
markabl g ool, clean, 





and 


and other 


wool! 





, Mohair, 
fibre substances. 
For out-of oor 


the Oriental adds a sole of 


purposes 


some kind, and 


displays as 
great a variety in this re- 
gard as he does in his wide 


ials. Unlike 
he Occident, 
eather, as it 
is too expensive, too heavy, 


range of mat 





the nations o 





1é rarely uses 
he rat 1 


and, above all, too heating. 
In its stead he employs 


fine light wood, cork, spongy 
felt, padding, wa- 


ter-proof cloth, compressed 


cotton 


bamboo, straw mat- 


a score 





or more 





r vegetable sub- 


Soles intended for 


stances, 


use in wet weather are ren- 
dered impervious to damp- 
treated with 
a coating of hard f;: 


ness by beir g 


it, Wax, 
paraffine, tar, pitch, and 
other water-proof  sub- 


stances, 
The wealthy classes have 
the uy 


embroidere 





pers of their slippers 
lin many differ- 


ent ways, the n 





ost common 


form of ornamentation 


being fine needle- work 
wrought in gayly colored 
silks in designs of running 





vines, leaves, and flowers. 
Le ss common and 
the 


embroidery of gold, silver, 


more 





expensive is 


metallic 


bronze, or copper, wherein 
dragons, griffins, and other 
mythologic animals are the 


chief figures, 


Still 


more sumptuous is 
a peculi urly q iail t and ele- 
gant form of ornamenta 
tion, in which miniature 


mirrors, delicate ear-rings, 
precious beads, and small 
gems are the predominant 
characteristics. A pair of 


slippers lately given by the 





reigning E peror of China 
to his bride, were made of 
rich blue satin, the edges 


embellished with diminutive 
mirrors set in silver frames, 
the instep being wrought in 





an intricate pattern of gold 
embroidery incrusted 


yrecious stones 
I 


with 


Slippers of this class may 
be found in Canton, Pekin, 
Hong-Kong, Foo-Chow. and 
Yok« h ima, and cost ali the 
way from fifty to five hu 
dred dollars a pal 
made 
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the 


r, while 
this 
price would 

threefold 

To the 

casian is guilty of an unpar 

donable sin toward his feet in the perpetual wearir 
In the East every itizen doffs his foot-eovering tl 
enters his house, and either puts on his slippers or goes barefoot 
ed, in order to give his extremities a.reasonable allowance of 


in country 


be augmented 


Oriental the Cau 


ig of shoes 


e moment he 





ai 
and sunshine. In his own apartments he and his fr his 
wife and her relatives, frequently withdraw tl the 





protective coverings, and sit for hours with their bare 
view. 


toes in full 
It is probably from the result of this habit that bunions, 
corns, and inverted nails are unknown terms in China and Japan. 
and that the orthopedic troubles so common in Christendom are 
almost unheard of on the other side of the globe. 
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artistic attractions. 
A GUEST’S BEHAVION. 

T would seem strange thata person likely to receive 
] an invitation to become, for any period of time, 
part of a family of gentle manners, should not be one 
whose finer intelligence, if not her training, will have 
shown the way to behavior, befitting one who desires 
to make herself agreeable and to maintain to the close 
the cordiality of feeling that gave her a welcome in 
the beginning. 
gifted with that amount of tact which renders a per- 
son who is to some extent, of course, a stranger, a 
pleasant addition to the private life of a family, espe- 
cially of a family where there are many members 
of diverse dispositions and habits, likings and dis- 
likings. 

If nature does not supply the deficiency of tact in 
these persons, and breeding has not come to the rescue, 
it would be wise for them to seek help and instruc- 
tion—the trouble about that course, however, being 
that those needing this help are often the last to 
recognize the fact that they do need it, until unkind 
hints or private statements of disagreeable truth make 
them see where they have offended. Yet the offence 
might never have come if they had had a friend in 
the beginning to warn them off from the places where 
they trenched on the proprieties of life. 

In the first place, the guest who wishes to remain a 
welcome guest, to whom the freedom of the house is 
a thing of import, or who is in the least dependent 
upon it without having a right to it, should put curi- 
osity entirely out of her head. She may have any 
amount of interest in the people about her, and give 
it all expression wherever their affairs are presented 
to her: but she is never to ask a question about these 
affairs, or make them the object of her extended re- 
mark, either before the faces or behind the backs of 
the family, aware that the least approach to the inqui- 
sition will seem like prying, and will not only close 
the avenues of further knowledge in that direction, 
but will make the questioner obnoxious. In the same 
spirit, she will not, it need hardly be said, look at the 
addresses of letters, at the inscriptions in books, or 
manifest much alertness in relation to parcels and 
telephones, will show no interest in telegrams not 
referred to her, and never give a glance at incoming 
bills; she will know, in fact, no more of the conduct 
of the household than it is very plainly and explicitly 
demonstrated that she is desired to know; and in this 
way, as well as in others, she will let it be seen that 
she fully understands herself to belong elsewhere, 
with her keenest interests, but that she has the gentlest 
and kindliest friendliness for all here. She will, 
moreover, perceive that the old saying concerning too 
much of a good thing may apply to her as well as to 
anything else, and that, owing to the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, no family cares to have one who is deeply 
involved in other families perpetually upon their 
scene, and thus be very careful about affording too 
much of her society either to the assembled family or 
to any one member of it; and if this brings her an 
amount of loneliness more than is pleasant to her, 
she can always cease visiting, and go home to her 
own quarters. A little observation of the behavior 
of the family itself will very soon show her which 
ones it is the custom of the family to leave together, 
which ones like a taste of solitude, at what hours all 
like to congregate; and she will then betake herself, 
with book, or work, or letter-writing, to her own room, 
or to some sheltering corner of house or grounds, for 
comfortable intervals of time. She will also be espe- 
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cially particular, and all the more so if the household 
is one of the ordinary sort, and not conducted on any 
grand scale of wealth, with many rooms and many 
guests and all hours, to seek her bed at a compara- 
tively early hour, not waiting for every one else to be 
gone, and never, under any circumstances, allowing 
herself to be the last or among the last, recognizing 
that the hour before sleep is one often of great value 
to master and mistress, to sister and brother, or to 
mother and daughter, for necessary and confidential 
talk, the desire for which talk, if it cannot take place, 
and has to be postponed on account of her presence, 
finds her then a nuisance. 

Again, that guest is an unwise person who takes 
advantage of the privilege of guestship in order to 
occupy the most comfortable seat, to appropriate the 
window with the view, the warni corner of the fire- 
side, the most, of the evening lamp, the freshness of 
the morning or the evening paper, the cutting of the 
new review, the opening of the new novel, the first 
and bestof anything. If the hosts know their duty, 
all this will be offered to her; but even then she 
must see the folly of accepting too much. The guest 
who puts her powers of observation to use, in other 
matters, again, will acquaint herself with the house- 
hold habits quietiy and very shortly. If it is a fam- 
ily where.a set breakfast is the habit, with the whole 
family assembled, she will be sure to present herself 
with the others; but if, on the contrary, one or two 
only come down together, and others come along one 
by one, she will come alone, at her convenience, 
doing then comfortably in Rome as the Romans do, 
and causing no one to feel her as a weight of duty 
and limitation to be considered and entertained and 
waited for. At dinner this model guest will not in- 
sist on her preference for this or that portion, and if 
it is a family where wine is used, she will be sparing 
enough of her host’s wine to meet his approbation, 
since not only does many a host like to be counte 


nanced in his own habit, and even to have his pleasure | 


shared, although in the moderate way which will not 
oblige him to open a new bottle in order to get his 





| own customary portion, but even if utterly lavish he | 


But it is a fact that not one in ten is | 








appreciates the good taste of the sparing preference. 
On the other hand, the guest may rest comfortably 
assured that if she is desired, and her stay is a matter 
of moment, the more she is inclined to make less of 
herself with dignity, the more her hosts and all their 
circle will magnify her. It will be their part to see 
that she has the window with the view, the most lux- 


urious chair, the first of the new book, the unfolding | 


of the morning paper, the choice morsel, the chief | 


pleasure, the place and post of honor in everything. 
They will not allow her to breakfast alone, but will 
show themselves eager for all of her society that can 
be had without inconvenience to her; they will be 
striving to make the visit so agreeable that she can- 
not help coming again, and will prove to her in every 
way not only that hospitality is their duty, but their 
delight. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND. 


G OETHE says that any statement, however incredible, 
JI if only repeated often enough, will end in being be- 
lieved. If this was true in little Weimar, with hardly the 
aid of a newspaper, how much more true must it be to-day, 
when every American feels bound to look through at least 
eight pages of active journalism on every week-day and 
twenty-four pages on Sunday? Consider what a vast 
number of piquant statements, large or small, are required 
to fill that vast space, and how inevitably rumors and wit- 
ticisms must be copied from one to another, since other- 
wise there could not possibly be enough of wit and wis- 
dom—to say nothing of the necessary unwisdom—to go 
round. There must be standing jokes of inexhaustible 
and endless repetition and recombination ; fancies that by 
constant reiterations pass at last for facts; sayings that 
at last take rank as doings. A misstatement, even once 
made, is hard to correct, because, as the proverb says, “a 
lie will travel half-way round the globe while truth is 
putting on its boots.” Practically, when the boots are put 
on, the counteracting truth never travels far; it excites 
but little interest, aud does not get helped along. What 
editor cares for the mere correction of a misstatement 
made the day before yesterday? But when the fiction 
hits the public fancy, and is taken up and played with 
variations over and over again, then it becomes an im- 
mortal myth, harder to kill than any medieval legend 
that flourished before printing was invented, or libel was 
punishable by any penalty except cold steel. 

There is, for instance, the myth of the Browning socie- 
ties. The writer has been a reader of Browning for a 
great many years, and has often attended meetings of socie- 
ties to study him; but the kind of Browning Club which 
flourishes unabated in newspapers and popular novels— 
that opaque, wearisome, tedious mixture of bombast and 
jargon —of this he never got even a glimpse in all his 
wanderings. So far from darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge, the Browning clubs which the present 
writer has seen have been devoted either to enjoying what 
was clear in this author, or else to translating into plainer 
English what was obscure. To add to the obscurity would 
be, by confession of the critics, but a carrying of coals to 
Neweastle; so why should it be done? And apart from ob- 
scurity, necessary or otherwise—since Coleridge speaks of 
“that kind of obscurity which is a compliment to the 
reader”—apart from the obscurity of thought, there is ne- 
cessarily a variety of allusion found in a poet who draws 





his themes from all ages and nations; and this may well 
require study, guidance, and consultation. When we con- 
sider the vast variety of erudition brought to bear upon 
the question whether Shakespeare wrote “to the manner 
born” or “to the manor”; whether he described vaulting 
ambition as o’erleaping “its selle” or only “itself”—it is 
evident that a contemporary poet as varied in allusion as 
Shakespeare, and for whom there is as yet no accumulation 


-of commentaries, may occasionally need a few notes and 


queriés to make out his whole meaning. Everybody, on a 
little refleetion, would probably admit this; but mean- 
while, when there is an unexpected gap at the foot of the 
eighth column of the twenty-fourth page of the Sunday 
Omnium Gatherum, and the better brains of the office have 
finished their.day’s work and gone home, there is always 
somebody left whose powers might not be equal to the 
construction of a good advertisement, but who can at least 
put in the necessary number of racy lines about a Brown- 
ing society. 

In country newspapers the case varies a little, and the 
resource would more probably be found in some new witti 
cism about the feet of Chicago women. Here, as in the 
case of the Browning Club, when a thing is said often 
enough it takes the place of the reality, and becomes a 
part of the mythical lore of the period. There need be no 
foundation for it except in the lively wit of one too funny 
man; but when once said, it goes on being said, and at 
last becomes practically an institution, There does not 
seem to be a particle of evidence that the human foot is 
any larger in Chicago than elsewhere; all the physiolo- 
gical probabilities are against any such especial develop- 
ment in @ peculiarly composite metropolis, drawing its 
material from an unusual variety of races and_ soils. 
But who cares for all that in presence of a supposed witti- 
cism? Even the most humble and elementary joke may 
have its value in cheering some equally humble and rudi- 
mentary human intellect. In England, where the popular 
sources Of amusement are more rudimentary still, they had 
formerly at Greenwich Fair a rude implement for noisily 
scratching people’s backs for mutual entertainment in a 
crowd, and it was habitually called “the fun of the fair.” 
An American was always a little puzzled to see where the 
fun came in; and to step upward from this form of wit to 
the joke about Chicago feet was perhaps a point gained in 
the evolution of the human species. To those who have an 
appetite, as Hawthorne puts it, “for the brown-bread aud 
the tripe and sausages of life, as well as for its nicer cates 
and dainties,” either form of joke may have its value; and 
yet it seems possible to conceive of a form of civilization 
that should outgrow them both. 

We are all at work in helping to educate, after our best 
light, what is to be, as most of us think, the leading vari- 
ety of the human race. One of the priceless gifts of that 
race is a sense of humor lighter, keener, and quicker by 
far than that of its English progenitor. This humor al- 
leviates all the cares of life, facilitates successes, reconciles 
to disappointments. It is, on the other hand, a gift easily 
misused, and one that may hinder many good things by the 
unexpected transmittal of some foolish phrase. What is 
repeated often enough people end by believing, just as 
Matthew Arnold would begin by taking, half in joke, some 
text from a worthless authority, and would unconsciously 
work himself into the assumption that there was no ma- 
terial difference between Sir Lepel Griffin and Holy-Writ. 
When a thing is frequently repeated, and has got posses- 
sion of the newspapers, it is difficult to believe it totally 
and absolutely a fabrication. When asked their author- 
ity for it, people answer, in the manner of Mr. Justice Star- 
leigh, reading from the notes he had taken when half 
asleep at Mr. Pickwick’s trial, “ But how could I possibly 
have got it on my notes if it was not a part of the evi- 
dence ?” ae Ws ike 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
X.—ACETARIA, OR CONCERNING THE DRESSING OF 
SALADS (1). 

A SALAD is a dish composed of certain herbs or vegetables 
LA seasoned with salt and pepper, oil and vinegar, or some other 
acid element. 

The term salad is also applied to certain cold dishes composed 
of cold meats, fish, ete., seasoned like a salad and combined with 
salads. 

You also speak of an orange salad when the fruit is cut into 
slices and seasoned in sweetened alcohol. 

As an aliment, salads vary greatly in nutritious quality accord- 
ing to their composition and constituent elements. The leaf 
salads, like lettuce, endive, sorrel, etc., contain little but water and 
mineral salts. 

Of Herb and Vegetable Salads. 

Of all the methods of seasoning a salad proper, the simple 
so-called French dressing is the most delicate, the most worthy of 
the gourmand’s palate, and the most hygienic. 

Let it be remarked that a salad may be made a constant ele- 
ment in the alimentary régime; that it is an agreeable, amusing, 
and healthy thing to eat; that it is an economical and democratic 
dish, and not a dish merely for the fashionable world. Incident- 
ally let it be remarked that the fashionable world enjoys no privi- 
leges in the art of cooking, except so far as concerns certain 
quintessential sauces which can only be made in elaborately 
mounted kitchens and at considerable expense. Indeed, as a 
rule, the fashionable world fares badly, more especially in Amer- 
ica, where the services of a “caterer” are so largely used. The 
very name of “caterer” has something gross and crude about it 
which shocks the real gourmand. A man or a woman who invites 
you to dine is responsible for your health and happiness as long 
as the hospitality lasts, and even afterward. But how few hosts 
have a right sense of the respect which they owe to their guests ! 
How absolutely hard-hearted, uncharitable, and egoistic is the host 
or hostess who conceives a dinner party merely as an occasion for 
show and ostentation, has his or her table set out with flowers and 
silver and erystal, and orders a “caterer,” a purveyor of food, to 
serve a dinner at so much a head! What a crude state of civi- 
lization this condition of things implies! 

But to return from this digression, Let us consider, first of all, 
salads of uncooked vegetables and herbs. Such salads are made 
of lettuce—either cfiibbage or cos lettuce, which latter the French 
sll romaine, and which is the most delicate—endive, corn-salad 
—this is a species of valeriana, or rather Valerianella locusta, call- 
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ed by the French mdche—chiccory (both wild and curly), sorrel, 
celery, garden and water cresses, little white radishes (called in 
French raiponce), beet root, tomatoes, cucumbers. 

To give flavor to salads, you use the small and fine herbs that 
are in season, such as chervil, chives, tarragon, pimpernel, balm, 
mint, ete. In the spring, all or some of these seasoning herbs 
above mentioned may be combined and eaten as a salad by them- 
selves. Such a salad bears the name of Venddme. 

The vegetables and herbs that are to be used uncooked must 
have been specially cultivated for the purpose; that is to say, 
they must have been grown rapidly, abundantly watered, and 
properly bleached during growth. These conditions are necessary 
to render the leaves crisp and tender. A salad that requires pow- 
erful and prolonged mastication is a nuisance, and to eat it is 
waste of time. Unless a lettuce is so tender that it seems to melt 
coolly in your mouth, you may just as well eat a cabbage salad. 
The cultivation of vegetables and herbs for salads is a special 
branch of market gardening, requiring constant care in watering, 
forcing, and bleaching the plants, and in regulating their ripening 
in such succession that there may be salads ready for market each 
day, neither undergrown nor overgrown, but just mature, juicy, 
and tender, Salads left to grow by themselves in an ordinary 
kitchen-garden are usually tough and stringy; the watering has 
been insufficient; the sun has seorched the epiderm of the leaves ; 
the rain has splashed the soil up into the heart of the plant; the 
fibre is dry and woody. The gardener who cultivates for the 
kitchen must tend his plants with extreme care, in order to grow 
them satisfactorily from the point of view of the cook and of the 
gourmand, 

Having obtained a fine cos-lettuce, we will say, for an example, 
how are we to make it into a salad? First of all strip off and 
throw away the outer leaves which are too green and tough, and 
which are often bruised and dirty. Then take your lettuce, cut 
it into four quarters, beginning at the base, take off the larger 
leaves one by one until you reach the heart, carefully wash each 
leaf, and drain the whole. A wire spherical basket is useful for 
draining a salad; you put the leaves in the basket and swing it 
violently to and fro, and so shake the water out, 
as dry “as possible, even wipe them with a towel after having 
shaken them in the wire basket, the reason being that wherever 
there is anv water left on the leaves the dressing will not get dis 
tributed. The lettuce having been well washed and dried, you 
arrange the leaves loosely in the salad bowl, which should be large 
and roomy, say about one and a half times the volume of the 
mass of the salad, in order that you may have plenty of room to 
turn it during the seasoning process. On the top of the salad 
you lay a handful of seasoning herbs, chervil and chives, and a 
sprig of tarragon. In this state the salad is served if it is to be 
seasoned at table. 
until a few minutes before it is eaten, with the reserve to be made 
further on. 

Now we come to the operation of seasoning and mixing. The 


Get vour leaves 


In any case the salad must not be seasoned 


tools needed are a salad spoon and fork, and the best are the 
simplest and the cleanest, namely, a spoon and fork of boxwood. 
Beware of the dreadful invetitions of artistic silversmiths, In 
table service it sometimes happens that the highest luxury is the 
extremest simplicity. First of you take up with your fingers 
as much of the seasoning herbs as you think fit, and with a knife 
cut them up finely over the salad bow]; 
spoon and put into it salt and pepper in sufficient quantity; then 











then you take vour salad 


you pour a little vinegar into the spoon, and stir the salt and pep- 
per with the fori until the salt dissolves and the pepper gets well 
mixed with the vinegar; then you sprinkle this mixture over your 
salad, and turn it with the spoon and fork in order to distribute 
the seasoned vinegar and the ¢ hoppe d herbs as thoroughly as pos 
sible over every leaf; then you measure out so many spoonfuls of 
oil, and turn your salad again and again until the oil is fairly dis- 
tributed over every leaf. The salad is then ready to be eaten. 

As regards the quantities of salt, pepper, oil, vinegar, and fine 
human 
palate varies so widely, according to the climate, and according to 
national and individual habits. It will always be best to gauge 
the seasoning by the most delicate palate at table. In short, the 
quantities of salt, pepper, and vinegar will vary greatly, according 





herbs, it is impossible to be precise, the delicacy of the 


to individual tastes, and also according to the strength of the salt, 
the pepper, and particularly of the vinegar. To my mind, any man 
ufactured vinegar is too strong for fine lettuce salad, and instead 
of vinegar I use lemon juice. Indeed, for all uncooked salads | 
prefer lemon juice to vinegar, and unless one can make sure of ob- 
taining real wine vinegar I should certainly use lemon juice for all 
salad dressing. Lemon juice is the most delicate and deliciously 
perfumed acid that nature has given the cook. As for the pep- 
per, never use the powdered pepper that you buy at the grocet’s, 
and which has generally lost its flavor before it reaches the depths of 
the pepper-easter. The only pepper worthy to titillate the papillae 
of a civilized man is that ground out of the pepper-corn at the 
moment of use in a little hand-mill. Here again we must beware 
of the inventions of the silversmiths, none of which are so prac- 
tical and handy as the simple wooden mill. 

In describing the process of dressing a lettuce salad, I mixed 
the salt and pepper in vinegar, and poured the oil on last of all. 
This rule is not absolute. Some mix the pepper and salt in oil; 
but this I am convinced is a mistake, because the salt does not 
readily dissolve in oil, and the distribution of the condiments is 
less complete. But as regards oil first or vinegar first, the choice 
is difficult. In point of fact a salad must always be a compromise : 
wherever a leaf is smeared over with oil the vinegar will not rest, 
and wherever the vinegar rests on a leaf the oil will not stay. If 
you pour your vinegar on first, the salad will have a sharper and 
more piquant taste; if you apply the oil first, the dressing will be 





more delicate. 

In order to make a good lettuce salad you require good lettuce, 
good salt, good pepper, good vinegar or lemon juice and live oil 
of thé best quality; and then, if you do not pay careful attention 
to every detail of the preparation, dressing and mixing, your salad 
will not be a success. Good materials, good methods, intelligence, 
and attention are as necessary in salad-making as in any other 
branch of the cook’s art. 

Note also that in cookery you cannot abbreviate the processes, 
For instance, I have read in a cook-book written by an Anglo- 
Saxon woman that the best way to operate is “to mix the pepper 
and salt, the oil, the chopped chives, and the vinegar all together, 
and when well mingled to pour the mixture over the salad, or 
place the salad over it and mix all together.” This is rank heresy. 
The mixture thus produced would be a viscous liquid, a sort of 
half-made mayonnaise, utterly different in consistency and taste 
from the distribution of oil and vinegar each separately. 

For conveniency it may be noted that a salad may be oiled an 
hour or more before it is served. If you have plenty of hands in 
the kitchen, you may have each leaf oiled separately with a brush, 
which is a very ideal way of proceeding. Beware, however, of 
putting salt on the salad before it is served, or vinegar either: the 
salt would draw all the water out of the salad and leave it limp 
and flimsy, while the acid would eat into the leaves and reduce 
them to a pulpy state. 

A salad of romaine lettuce is so delicate that it admits of no 
mixtures or garnishings. A salad of ‘ordinary cabbage lettuce 
may be garnished with hard-boiled eggs, shelled and cut in four, 
also with olives. 

















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN BONNETS. 

‘HE new autumn bonnets are of medium sizes, or else very 

l small low shapes with long crowns, to be worn with low 
hair. The front of the brim may be straight or irregularly in- 
dented, or be slightly rolled back in coronet shape, and many have 
short round sides, giving the effect of a toque, and requiring the 
strings to be placed behind, at the end of the crown. Smooth 
felt and velvet are the materials most used, and there are heavy 
straw bonnets that will be worn throughout the autumn. A noy 
elty is open-patterned lace-like insertions in felt bonnets, precisely 
like those worn now of straw, from three to five insertions an inch 
wide passing around the brim and crown, Crocheted silk cord 
bonnets are also new, and are in all the new colors. Braiding on 
the brim of felt bonnets is another feature, black braid being on 
the brim of the new terra-cotta (called Eiffel), on mahogany, brown, 
and green felt bonnets, while the crown is left quite plain, as the 
trimming is now massed there. An odd-shaped bonnet of felt is 
like a toque, with a second small crown added low at the back, 
as if to cover the low Catogan loop of hair, 

TOQUES, TURBANS, AND LARGE HATS. 

The low long toques -worn during the summer reappear in lace, 
felt, and velvet for the next season. The round box turbans, with 
brim turned up close all around the crown, are the English hats 
most highly thought of by milliners, and recall the pork-pie turban 
worn long ago. English walking hats have lower crowns than 
those now worn, and many have the brim turned up behind as 
well as on each side. One of the few. really new shapes has the 
brim rolled up widely in front and on the sides, and pointed flat 
behind, to rest on the low braid. The large round hats have very 
low crowns, and their brims project in front, either quite straight, 
or else they are pinched in one or two places, or are merely waved 
or curved, while there is scarcely any brim at the back, 





BONNET TRIMMINGS. 

Ribbons, velvet, embroidery, and fancy feathers are the trim- 
mings most used in millinery. Black trimmings on colored bon- 
nets will remain in vogue. Double-faced satin ribbons are the 
latest caprice of Paris milliners, but gros grain, faille, striped, and 
velvet ribbons are also largely used, the latter in widths varying 
from one to two and a half inches, Flat straight edges or else 
merely a cord finish all new ribbons. Velvet eut bias forms fluted 
edges of bonnets, or extends over the brim of bonnets, toques, 
and round hats alike, for the last half covering the brim inside 
and outside alike. All made crowns are lengthwise in soft full 
folds coming up from the back of the crown, and trimmings on 
smooth hats have this same effect to heighten the crown from 
the back. 
silk mousseline, and metallic embroideries on camel’s-hair, come in 





Embroideries on cloth, on velvet, and on thin net o1 


open designs and most varied colors, all black, or black with gold, 
or black with many colors, and are done in silks, in tinsel threads, 
in beads, and also in chenille of very fine strands and close pile 
that will not fray. Jet will be used again, especially i 
deau of large faceted pieces, sometimes with pendants, on colored 
bonnets, on black bonnets, and on round hats. There are also ban- 
deaux of jet leaves, and of rose-buds with yellow plush for the 
petals, and fine jet beads on their calyces and stems; large jet 
butterflies, and jet stars of great size, fern leaves, aigrettes, pom- 


1 a ban- 


pons, and fountain-like sprays of jet are on either black or col- 
For the first dark bonnets are large fruits, peaches 
of emerald hue, and grapes with their bloom admirably copied in 
shaded velvets, with also plums, prunes, cherries, and berries. 
Large soft flowers have some of their petals of silk and others of 
velvet, in order to get delicate shadings ; 
pies are made in this way in the refined shade of red-purple called 
scabieuse, in rich yellow bouwton d’or and in bright coquelicot 
red, 


ored bonnets, 


roses, dahlias, and pop- 


FANCY FEATHERS 


The principal features of trimmings for opening the season are 
fancy feathers made up in every conceivable fashion, and finally 
fashioned into birds unlike any ever seen before. The natural 
birds used are the blackbirds now in vogue with pointed wing 
and tail feathers, and many small white birds, alone, or in pairs 
like twins, or in clusters of three or four, and also groups of hum- 
ming-birds posed to show their jewelled throats of topaz, emerald, 
and gold. Wings of white, gray, or black birds are posed on the 
sides to point toward front or back, as the shape of the hat may 
The Buffalo Bill bandeau is an Indian trimming of ma- 
hogany-colored and black feathers. The Edison green—an elec- 
tric shade copied from the lights thrown on fountains—is seen in 
all kinds of small feathers and in ostrich tips. Very long aigrettes 
curled at the end are a new feature this season, and there are 
many of the shorter cross aigrettes in all the new colors. Birds’ 
heads aw naturel have long tails and aigrettes of the most fanci- 
ful arrangement added; thus a red head has black wings with red 
and black aigrette feathers; and there are many similar white 
and black birds, the head black, with wing and tail feathers of 
pure white. Bits of the blue-green impian feathers are on these 
made birds; some on black, and others on white or red birds. 
There are many sea-gulls of natural color, and sometimes dwarfed 
copies are placed in clusters of three or four perched on the 
back of the brim of the hat. Bandeaux show only the heads 
with glowing throats of humming-birds, or they are made of loph- 
ophore feathers, or else they are all gray and prune colors, and 
fashioned like an Alsacian bow. A crown made up entirely of 
wings coming from the back will be used to remodel the felt or 
velvet hats of last year that are still of stylish shape in the brim, 
and other wing crowns for bonnets have a small bandeau added 
for inside trimming next the hair. 


suggest. 


a2 NEW DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Kid is used for the background of many new trimmings, white, 
tan, and light Suéde-color being wrought with steel or gilt beads, 
and cut in slender points, or else open diamond-shaped bands of 
tan kid form wide galloon, on which are set squares of dark vel- 
vet, making very handsome trimmings for cloth gowns. Black 
trimmings will again be used on colored materials, furs, passe- 
menterie, soutache, and also black lace being employed to tone 
down high colors. In many trimmings other colors are added, 
but the black note remains, and is a stylish foundation for one 
or for several colors in combination. The favorite designs for 
passementeries of all kinds, whether of cords, beads, or crocheted 
silk, are vandyke points and Gothic arches coming up slender- 
ly from a straight edge. These points are placed, the foot 
of the skirt, the straight edge below, and trim the frbht of the 
ge in two rows pointing toward the sides. They form the 
collar, epaulettes, and cuffs, and are also placed along the edge 
of the waist as ribbons and girdles now are, some slight pen- 
dants being added to each point to droop over the hips. There 
are also many branching leaf designs, and all patterns are open 
instead of being massed and close, as they formerly were. Em- 
broideries in flower, vine, and leaf patterns done in silk are in 
the lightest colors—cream, lilac, pale green, wistaria, and mauve 
—to be appliquéd on the silks and velvets of light evening 
toilettes. The lilac embroideries are largely imported, as that 
is the color of the season in Paris, and will be much used for 
full-dress toilettes during the autumn and winter. New guipure 





cor 
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trimmings that are like lace, yet are not lace, have thick silk cords 
through their meshes, and come in all the new colors and black. 
in the slender pointed designs, for trimming fine wools and silk 
Beads reappear in jet, gilt, steel, and silver, combined with cords, 
and with bullion embroidery of twisted gilt and silver threads | 
that on military clothing. 


ike 
Black and gold beads are together, and 
black and steel beads have gold cord to enrich them. “Cashmer: 
colored beads in branching leaf patterns have the stylish black 
finish of fine jet beads along all their outlines. : 


Vandykes of black 
silk cord have 


beads on their edges, while other points of great 
size are entire ly of braid and cord The metal embroideries show 
copper, gilt, and steel combined with silk in Oriental coloring, in 
the favorite pointed desi 





eps. with pendants added to the points 
that are to be placed downward around the waist of round and 


pointed corsages. Three or four points form pretty shoulder 
trimmings, the tips of the points being drawn together on the 


shoulder seam, and the straight edge set on the sleeves, or this 
may be reversed and the points extend downward. Crocheted 
silk trimmings are new in colors and are shown in beautiful de- 
signs selected at the Paris Expos tion, some of them being tone 
upon tone, shading from light to dark, in flower and pointed pat 


terns. The Escurial cord passementeries, with black foundations 
and either one or many colors, are excellent for trimming either 





black or colored dresses Gilt and steel are placed together in 
extremely fine soutache, set on edge very close together in solid 
crescent and pointed patterns. Some of t steel and silver 
braid trimmings are verv handsome Those for evening dyesses 
are of white silver with gold cord edges, and a few of the opal 
beads called “ angels’ tears” are outside the eord These ar 
arabesque patterns, and there are gold and jet beads in simi 
designs. Panels for the front or sides of skirts are in Tour Eif 
fel patterns, verv broad at the foot, then sloping almost to a 
point at the top For wedding dresses are v indvke points and 
arabesque borders made of white metal threads, twisted cord 


and some round pearls together rhere are also metal embroid 





eries on gauze and on silk mu those of white silver on white 


mousseline de soie being especially etty Fringes will be used 


again, both in the light Chinese designs of silk strands with deep 





meshes at the top, and in heavier grelo s, partly of beads and 

partly of silks, for mantle and cloak trimmings 
SOUTACHE JACKETS 

For the early aut 

tache jackets, so called because the cloth of 





un the French designers have prepared sou 








lich they are made 


is nearly concealed by the soutache braiding which is done on 





in arabesque and palm patterns. This braiding is tone upon tone, 


as dark brown on light Suéde-color and deep Russian green on paler 
ig t 


Nile green, while black jackets have colored braidit 





merely a hint of the black surface which is now a 
foundation for so many things. While this braiding 





a novel effect is given to the jackets by making them vet 
with all the angles possible, the collar with square corners, and 
the sleeves with square cuffs, while the lower edge of the jacket 


is straight around the hips, instead of being shorter on the hips 


or in the back in the shapes worn last year Other tailor-made 





jackets have lengthwise braiding coming down from the nee 
shoulders to a point low on the bust, or at the line of the waist in 
front and back. 


Wide braid forms the middle of each stripe of 
these points, with narrow soutache on tl 





sides in straight rows 
or in waves. Full velvet sleeves, in gigot shape, much wrinkled 


around the arm, are on very dressy cloth jackets that are to be 
worn over handsome tailor gowns, which are still made with coat 
sleeves for the reason that cloth is too heavy for full sleeves, and 
would be too bulky in a dress that requires rather a severe stvl 
for its outer garment . 

For information received thanks are du 
& Co. ; Worrurineron, Surru, & Co. ; 


Broruers, 


Messrs. AITKEN, Son 


Loxrp & TayLor; and Srern 





PERSONAL. 

GaARDINER’s ISLAND, which covers ten thousand acres, still belongs 
to the descendants of its original or, Lionel Gar liner, to 
whom it belonged in the days when England ruled America. The 
old manor-house still stands where it stood two hundred years ago. 





proprie 








The dining-room is perhaps the best preserved in the house. There 
may be seen the heavy oak mantel-piece, the massive fireplace 
with its iron crane, the tall cloc k, the dinir ¢ table surrounded by 
its high-backed chairs, and the mal 
der its weight of silver. The hou 
members of the family of Gardine 
—The late Dr. W. B. Roberts, of Titusy 


known throughout the oil regions as the 





iy sideboard groaning ur 


is occupied in summer by 











Torpedo Ki 
invented a very simple device for exploding oil well 


He 
out ot 
which he amassed a fortune of millions of dollars. “ The doctor,” 
who was originally a dentist, managed the explosions himself, and 
they were made at no little danger to life and I For years he 
enjoyed a monopoly of the business, but when his patent right ex 
pired, any owner of a well could avail himself of t 

—Even in Newport, where wealth is at a discount, the diamond 
and pearl necklace worn on state occasions by Mrs, Cornelius Van 





‘ } 
e€ simpie device 


derbilt has excited the greatest wonder and admiration. The 
striking feature of this necklace is that the diamonds are pi reed 
through the centre and are strung alternately with the pearls. It 
is said that it required many weeks of patient labor to pierce each 
stone. 

—Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, has shaken the dust 
of the effete East from his boot heels and gone to California to 
plant trees. He says that he has planted fifteen thousand within 
the past three vears. When not engaged in tree planting he is 
busy with his magnum opus, a life of Christ 

—Chauncey M. Depew, who has just had an opportunity of mak 
ing an instantaneous study of the Emperor William, is very much 
impressed by his militarism. He says that William looks every 
inch the Emperor. At Portsmouth and Aldershot he devoted him 
self to examining the guns, and was very much interested in the 
“We must have 


Depew heard him say to one of 


new cannon which fire twelve shots a minute 
those guns, and quickly too,” Mi 
his officers. 

—Mrs. Lamadrid’s one-cent coffee stands for the poor of New 
York are a great success so far as the good they do goes. She 


gives excellent food for the money, and is enabled to do this by 
doing her own marketing and making the best bargains with the 
dealers. The stands, of which there are six, cost between two 
@ad three thousand dollars a year. Mrs. Lamadrid says that so 
far her greatest trouble has been with the men in charge of the 
stands, who, following the devices of Wall Stre et, water the stock 
for the sake of selling more coffee and soup. 

—One of the quietest summer localities in Buffalo is North 
Pearl Street. Here Mrs. Cleveland’s mother, Mrs. Henry E. Per 
rine, is spending her honey-moon. Every morning Mr. and Mrs 
Perrine may be seen reading the newspapers in the wide veranda, 
the brilliant geraniums and overhanging vines from the thriving 
window boxes that edge the railing prettily setting this domestic 
scene. Every morning the postman hands her a letter over the 
railing from her daughter, who will make her mother a visit in the 
autumn. Like all Buffalonians who appreciate the characteristic 
sight of their city, Mr. and Mrs. Perrine go to the Washington 


Market early Saturday mornings, baskets in hand. 
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DESIGN FOR 


Portiere Design from the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 


Ea handsome portitre from the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work of which we give a sketch is of dark olive green vel- 


veteen, covered with a diaper pattern of conventional sunflowers, 
which is graceful and artistic in its arrangement. The stalks 
are outlined with brown crewel, and the leaves solidly worked in 


PORTIERE.—Frou tHe Sovran Kenstncton Royat Scuoon or Art 


long and short stitch in shades of olive green; the flowers and 
smaller details of the pattern are in various shades of gold-colored 
silk. It is surrounded with a handsome border of golden brown 
plush. 
This design would look equally well worked in outline on silk 

| or linen, with the leaves speckled instead of solid. If on the 
| former, crewels may be used for the leaves and silk for the flowers, 
| which should be either solid or outlined in feather stitch; but if 


NeEpiE- Work. 


on linen, crewel can be used throughout. It might also be worked 
with linen flourishing thread, in the same colors as the velveteen 
portiére from which the sketch is taken. Or, again, the entire design 
could be outlined with two or three shades of any colored crewel, 
according to the taste of the worker. The same design is applied 
to a cushion, of which the ground is silk, embroidered with solid 
crewel leaves and silk flowers. Being a diaper or all-over design 
it can be applied to manifold objects. 
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AN INTERRUPTED LUNCHEON. 
A Story of Pockets. 

BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

ITH a sigh of relief, Barbara Selby 

threw down her pen. She had writ- 
ten nine small notes, telling nine of the most 
elegant ladies of Newport that her mother 
was too ill to receive them at Inncheon, as 
she had hoped to do, on the following day. 
As she sighed she touched a bell, and Rachel, 
the neat house-maid, answered the summons 
promptly. 

“Tompkins is to deliver these at once,” 
said Miss Selby. 

“ And shall I wait for the other, ma’am ?” 
asked Rachel, respectfully. 

“ N—no,” said Miss Selby, in some embar- 
rassment; “ that is all,” and Rachel obedient- 
ly withdrew. 

Barbara had forgotten that before she had 
begun to write her mother’s notes she had 
indited the words “ Dear Aunt Barbara” at 
the head of a sheet of note-paper, and that the 
sheet lay there now, As Rachel departed, the 
young mistress continued, with a certain pet- 
ulance, the interrupted letter, until she sprang 
up suddenly in response to a low summons 
from an adjoining room. * 

“ Hadn’t you forgotten, Barbara,” issued in 
a faint voice from a mound of pillows on the 
bed, as the girl entered the apartment, “ that 
your aunt Barbara wrote yesterday that she 
was coming on Friday? Friday is the day of 
your lunch party.” 

“T—I was just writing to Aunt Barbara,” 
stammered Miss Selby, with the air of a cul- 
prit, “I want her to postpone coming until 
Saturday.” 

“What an idea!” said the faint 
growing sharp as it proceeded, “ You can’t 
explain a postponement in any way that will 
suit your aunt Barbara. She will be angry 
She might cut you off without a cent.” 

“T don’t care,” 
lessly. 


voice, 


said Barbara Selby, reck- 
“Tean’t have her, with her paint and 
powder and queer clothes and awful gram- 
mar, coming in upon my pretty piazza party. 
I just can’t, mother! Oh dear, where is my 
handkerchief? I suppose this new Madame 
Ferri is more stylish than dear old Johnson, 
but I miss the old-fashioned pockets so!” 
“Please don’t undertake to put off your 
aunt Barbara, dear!” cried the faint voive, in 
wailing, admonitory accents. “Now don’t! 
You can manage in some way. And I’m so 
sorry this horrid asthma has spoilt my lunch 
eon. I had so set my heart upon announ 
cing your engagement; but I don’t see why, 
just because I couldn’t do it first, you should 
n’t tell your friends at your party, The best 
way will be—of course this is just the thing 
—Mr. Padelford always comes down from 





“AND YET HERE WAS THIS 





GIRL 





“RACHEL, THE 


WATCHING 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








NEAT HOUSE MAID, 


COOLLY AND CRITICALLY 


ANSWERED 


THE 
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town on Friday, and when he e¢ 
call, as he will be sure to do at f 
vite him in and 
remark about taking tl 
fidence, and you couldn't 
should know it before 
friends, and all that 
Take a pencil, dear, and put those expressions 
down.” 

““T—I haven’t an », mother. 
know I am as badly off as the othe 
ind haven't 


omes up to 
yur, just in 
introduce him, with some 
ito your con 
bear that the world 


your 


f 


urs 





em 


intimate 
That will be very neat 


own 


y pencil here You 
r girls now, 
any pocket; and besides, I—I'm 
not really engaged yet.” 


“Not engaged! Why 


do you mean ? 





, Barbara Selby, 
I should think you wal ted to 





break my heart 
These 


bara, who had almost broken her own littl 


were very melting tones, and Bar 


heart in order to save that fragile organ of 


her mother’s, feit that she t away at 
if her kind 


them, which 


Her wits were keen enough, 
did 
just now it did not, for Bat 


once. g 
heart not get the better of 
been do- 
ing a little independent thinking for he 


Dara had 


rself 


"7 Now the expenses, mamnma— she began, 
with an innocent little affectation of timidity 
“Oh yes!” sighed the invalid, falling into 


the trap 
put you know, dear 


“*T want your party nice, of e 
papa is terribly blue 


us to save ¢ 


s, 1 will: ar 


very cent that we can 


d I will eall the 





nurse how, 


for I must see to the beginnings of my luneh- 
eon.” 

Barbara sat down again very softly at her 
writing-table “T don’t ire if she does cut 


me off witl 


that is the or 





1 cent she n “If 


[ certainly 


irmured 
y reason mamma haa, 


shall write to Aunt Barbara It is my 


ind mamma wants it ‘nice,’ she says 


party, 
And 


salving her conscience with vain repetitions of 


these excuses. she wrote what she considered 
a model letter to the silly, 


had been 


most politely, since 


rich, selfish old lady 


for whom she named, asking her 


mamma was so ill, and she 


herself had an imp 





rtant eng gement, to post- 

pone her coming for one day 
This letter scaled, Miss Barbara Selby 
paused, but not for long. Then, with trem 
bling fingers, she penned another letter. There 


were 
to « 
was 


tears in her eyes, but she would not stop 


ry till she had furiously finished what she 
wwout,. 
“Dear Mr. Papetrorp ” (ran the letter),— 


‘“* As I shall be very much engaged upon Friday 


you need not give yourself the trouble of call 
ing here, as you have done for the last three or 


four wee 


KS past 


the week. 


I can 


upon that day of 
1 sent me is superb, 


late your iste and generosity 





gilt for me; 
will remember that the arr 


but you 
angement between 
us is entirely tentative, and L hope 


you will not 


Foutunatus,” oN Pace 644.) 
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bestow any more of your thoughtful gifts upon 
me, for of course I could not wear them until 
there is a full engagement between us, if that 
time ever should come. 


“ Sincerely yours, BARBARA SEvByY.” 

This was written with a chirographic rush that 
almost exhausted her, and she sealed the missive 
with feverish haste. 

“T must post these two letters with my own 
hands,” “To-day is 
Tuesday too, and I mustn’t lose any time.” 

Ten minutes later, with her letters in her hand, 

was hurrying down the street, when she per- 
ceived her brother Leonard, a handsome boy of 
twenty, making toward her with an air of the 
most urgent haste. 

“Oh, he cried, as he pulled her arm 
throngh his and prepared to walk along beside 
her, “I'm in an awful box! Now don’t tell, 
will you? The fact is, it was a bet. Iwas per 
fectly sure of winning, but I lost. I’m in for a 
hundred dollars, and I haven’t ten tomy name. I 
don’t dare ask father fora cent. Now can’t you 
—jsn’t there some way you can help me out ?” 

“Oh, Leonard !” she began, reproachfully. 

“Now don’t preach.” 
ously anxious that she did not mind his impa- 
tience. “Don't you see I’m sorry, and all that? 
It never shall happen again. Only just help me 
out this time, sis! -Get mother to give you some- 
You'll need a lot for your lunch party, 
won't you?” 

“Oh, papa’s too poor for anything just now, 
Leonard. I can’t ask for anything more, and I 
haven't but a little myself.’ 

“But haven't you—isn’t there something— 
jewelry—you know?” He paused. 

“ Haven't you?” 

“T couldn't raise fifty dollars on my searf-pin 
and buttons, and I can’t spare my watch. I 
never 


she murmured to herself, 


His voice was so pite- 


thing 


have been much on jewelry, you know. 
Now I could pay you back inside of a month, I 
But 
I've got to have a hundred dollars somehow be 
fore to-morrow, I couldn't hold my head up if 
I didn’t.” 

The girl thought of the sparkling ring of Mr. 
Padelford—Mr. Gustavus Padelford—the rich 
broker, to whom people were saying that she was 
engaged. She had told him that she could not 
wear the ring. She meant to give it back to him. 
But there was no hurry, So long as she had 
it, it might as well do her brother a good turn. 
She cared more for him than she did for all the 
rich brokers in the world. 

Accordingly, in an amazingly short space of 
time she and Leonard were in a car, bound for a 
part of the city with which, to do young Selby 
justice, neither of them was very familiar, and a 
hundred dollars was speedily forth-coming. They 
might have had more if they had wanted it, but 
that was all Barbara asked for. Leonard had 
preferred that she should attend to the business, 
while he waited for her outside. He did not care 
to have the Jew within become familiar with his 
Jineaments, As soon as possible they hurried 
toward a more reputable portion of the town. 

Suddenly a young man jostled against Leonard 
Selby. Both of them uttered an impatient ex- 
clamation, but as their eyes met they laughed and 
clasped hands, while Barbara’s face turned un- 
accountably pink. 

“What are you doing here, Jack, old fellow ?” 
inquired young Selby, cordially. 

“T've got a job here—on that splendid new 
house of Willington Janes’s. Rather a nice 
thing for a young architect like me,isn’t it? I 
came down vesterday; I was looking at those 
cornices yonder when I ran into you. You had 
not asked me to call, Miss Barbara,” turning 
frankly toward her with an outstretched hand, 
“but,” reddening a little too, as he saw signs of 
confusion upon her pretty face, “I thought you 
might receive an old friend, so I was intending to 
run up to your house this evening, trusting to 
luck to find you disengaged. I suppose there’s 
not so very much going on this warm weather ?” 

“Oh, a few garden parties and luncheons,” she 
answered, trying to speak carelessly, “Not so 
much as in the city, of course.” 

“IT say, Jack,” broke in Leonard Selby, who 
had not observed anything in particular in the 
manner of his sister and their friend, “this is a 
lucky meet for me, unless you happen to have 
something on hand. If you haven’t, I wish you 
would see Barbara home. I want to mect some 
fellows at four.” 

“Tt would afford me the greatest pleasure if 
Miss Barbara will accept my poor services,” said 
Mr. Jack Wilder, lifting his hat. 

Barbara incoherently protested something to 
Leonard, but as her manner hardly bore out her 
words, that young gentleman started off, and she 
was alone with Mr. John Rodney Wilder, archi- 
tect, of No. 29 Temple Court, a gentleman with 
whom she had assured herself she never intend- 
ed to be alone again for an instant. 

“You—you did not answer the letter I wrote 
you in June,” he said, after they had walked along 
for a moment in silence. 

“ Letter?” she asked, in a surprise which he 
saw was not feigned. “TI did not get any letter 
from you.” 

“TI certainly wrote one,” he declared, his cloud- 
ed eyes growing clearer as he fancied he saw a 
pleased look coming over her face. 

“T—I haven't any pockets nowadays,” she 
stammered. ‘“ Maybe I lost it, if it was handed 
to me with a lot of others, Or maybe”—as Miss 
Selby was a devout Democrat—“ these horrid 
changes in the postal service are to blame.” 

Mr. John Rodney Wilder was an ardent Re- 
publican, but he was not prepared just now to go 
into the political aspect of the case, especially as 
the Selby mansion was not so very far away. 

“Tm so glad if there is no worse reason for 
your not writing me than that you did not get my 
letter,” he continued, with sentimental intensity. 


know, maybe sooner, if you cow/d manage 











Miss Barbara blushed a fiery red, but held her 
tongue. 

“T—I was coming up this evening,” he went 
on, recklessly, “ to see what was the reason. Oh, 

sarbara, they say you are engaged to that old 
Padelford. I heard it all around in town.” 

Barbara hung her head for reply to this charge, 
and only turned redder than before. 

‘*Why, Bab,” he cried, hotly, and calling her 
by her childhood name in his excitement, “ he’s 
as bald as Mount Washington, and almost as old, 
and he has been twice married already.” 

‘*]—I know it,” stammered Barbara; “ but— 
but mother thinks he is lovely, Jack ; and—and 
I’m not engaged to him, and—and I hadn’t heard 
from you, I was just dreadfully angry with you.” 

“Oh-h-h!” eried the young man, the situation 
beginning to dawn upon him, “ Your father—I— 
there isn’t time, Bab, for another word, but I’m 
going to see him as soon as I go to the city, and 
that’s to-morrow; and—and you don’t love old 
Padelford, do you, Sub 2” 

And Barbara gave Mr. John Rodney Wilder, 
architect, one eloquent look which sent him walk- 
ing off down the avenue with an air as though 
he were worth ten millions at least, while Barbara 
went up to her room, and looked in the glass, and 
cried a little, and laughed a good deal, and be 
haved generally as though her brain was reeling, 
which it probably was. 

The next day Mrs. Selby was better, but her 
daughter was ill with a blinding headache, which 
left her seareely able on Thursday to see to 
the absolutely necessary arrangements for her 
luncheon. She hoped that her mother would 
not be strong enough to have an interview with 
her; but here she was disappointed, for early in 
the day she was summoned to the invalid’s bed- 
side; the nurse was dismissed, and Mrs. Selby 
began, quite vigorously, “I suppose you wrote 
down what I said you had better introduce into 
your remarks about Mr. Padelford to-morrow, 
didn’t you, dear?” 

The voice of Mr. John Rodney Wilder, archi- 
tect, seemed to ring in Barbara’s ears and to 
give her courage. Fortunately it did no? ring in 
Mrs. Selby’s. 

“T have made up my mind, mamma,” she said, 
firmly, “that since you couldn’t announce it first, 
it wouldn't be at all becoming in me to come out 
with it now. You are the one to do such a thing 
first, you know. It would be a great—well, 
solecism, I’m sure. Besides—besides, we are not 
really engaged, as I said, and—I don’t think we 
ever shall be; but’”—hurrying for fear her mother 
should get a chance to add something more defi- 
nite to the ejaculations of horror which she was 
pouring forth—“ I must go and see about those 
decorations. Our piazza is a thousand times 
prettier for a luncheon than the Sykeses’. Iam 
going to have the table set at the right, and 
the place will be a perfect bower before I get 
through.” 

She flitted away, without so much as calling 
the nurse, though she left her mother groaning. 
Poor woman! her heart had been set upon the 
Padelford match. 

In the shifting light and shade of clambering 
vines, Barbara and seven of the most unexcep- 
tionable maidens of Newport sat at their lunch- 
eon. The young hostess, having been deprived 
of the accustomed aid of her mother, had taken 
unusual pains to have everything move smoothly, 
and the arrangements seemed to promise the per- 
fection of this daintiest of entertainments. 

The second course had just come on, when 
Barbara, from her station at the head of the 
table, espied between the vines an elderly woman 
with a massive hat, ornamented with trailing rose 
wreaths, placidly waddling up the long walk to 
the door. Men laden with trunks followed her. 
In spite of that Machiavelian letter, Aunt Bar 
bara had positively come, and her niece and name- 
sake must leave the table to receive her. Oh, if 
she could only get her to walk quietly upstairs, 
and persuade her that she was tired enough: to 
goto bed! But no! She insisted that she wasn’t 
in the least weary, and wished Barbara, in a man- 
ner which admitted of no denial, to have a place 
made for her at the table. 

“I've had my lunch, dear,” she said, looking 
radiantly around on the group of well-mannered 
girls, “ but I can manage a little dessert, I guess. 
Pll be down in a jiffy or two.” 

With private instructions to her maid, backed 
by substantial considerations, to detain Aunt Bar- 
bara at her toilette as Jong as possible, the young 
hostess returned with a flushed face to her guests. 

The next course had hardly been served, how- 
ever, when, without a single foot-fall of warning, 
Barbara looked up from the table to see, bowing 
and seraping at the angle of the piazza—whom 
but the very Jew who had loaned her the hun- 
dred dollars upon Mr. Padelford’s ring ? 

With a little shriek of horror she sprang to 
drag him away; but she was perfectly sure that 
all the girls at the table heard the wretch say: 
“T ecould not but schtep in to see dot bretty tea 
barty on dot verander, mees. I shust comes, mees, 
to gif you dot dicket. You drop it, mees, on mine 
vioor ven you goes out, and I not send it till I 
pring it with mine own hand.” 

Barbara grasped the ticket wildly, and hurried 
him away without a single grateful thought of 
the honesty and delicacy of which he was so 
proud. Oh, if she had only had a pocket, she re- 
flected, even in the midst of her mortification, 
this odious scene could never have happened ! 

Scarcely had she resumed her seat and begun 
a feverishly gay description of something which 
she thought calculated to divert her friends’ minds 
from the untoward occurrences of the past few 
moments, when her quick eyes discerned the 
stout figure of the respectable Mr. Gustavus Padel- 
ford making its way toward the threshold. Like 
lightning her mind reverted to those letters, which 
she had meant to post “ with her own hands” on 
the preceding Tuesday. Were they ever posted ? 
Probably not. She knew that she was carrying 











them in her hand when she met her brother, and 
in the agitation caused by his revelations and by 
the later events of the day, sle could remember 
nothing further of the letters. Oh, if she had 
only had a pocket! 

Again she was obliged to excuse herself, ex- 
plain to her elderly lover that she had written 
him of this engagement, and asked him to post- 
pone calling till the following day. He had not 
received the letter, he said; but as he would have 
taken anything from Miss Barbara short of an 
actual box on the ear, he was glad to give her 
pleasure by departing summarily, 

No one else can possibly come, thought poor 
Barbara, as she took her place again among her 
guests, declaring lightly that Mr. R. Dhu’s rock 
should fly from its firm base before she would 
be torn from them again. Dessert was served, 
and the maid’s doucenr would seem to have been 
efficacious, for Aunt Barbara did not appear ; but 
lo! a manly figure did appear, coming swinging 
up the walk just as the last eup of coffee was 
placed upon the table. Barbara’s heart beat vio- 
lently. She had felt it her duty to warn Mr. 
Gustavus Padelford off the premises at once: 
should she run now and perform the same office 
by Mr. John Rodney Wilder, architect ? 

No; she would let his ecard be brought, and 
make him wait. 

It seemed an age to Barbara before that last 
cup of coffee was drained; but it was, in the 
course of time. 

“Now, girls, before we go back to the parlor, 
you really must see the rockery that Leonard and 
I have devised,” said Miss Barbara, ingenuously, 
as she pushed back her chair. ‘There is a cave 
and a bridge in connection with it, and I expect 
you all to turn purple with envy when you see it,” 

Once having established them in the roekery, 
she begged to be excused again for “a moment,” 
and then she hurried into the presence of Mr. 
John Rodney Wilder, architect. 

This gentleman was walking the floor of the 
little reception-room in which he was cooped. 
In his hand were two wrinkled letters. 

“T found these just outside the walk, hidden 
in the grass, just a few rods up the street here, 
Miss Selby,” he began, with dignity. “I recog- 
nized your handwriting, and hastened to ask you 
if I should post them. Of course I have read 
the addresses. One of them seems to be intend- 
ed for your aunt Barbara, the other for Mr. Gus- 
tavus Padelford.” 

“They are entirely worthless,” said Barbara, 
with a dignity equal to his own, but with a sly 
twinkle in her eye, as she took the letters and 
tore one of them across. 

“Oh, Bab!” cried the young man, cravenly re- 
vealing the jealousy which was consuming his 
honest soul; “let me—give me a right to read 
that Padelford letter—do !” 

She opened it with an air of studied politeness, 
and let him take it. He smiled as he read the 
impetuous lines. Their tone and tenor seemed to 
please him. 

“Then it isn’t a ‘full engagement,’ Bab ?” he 
said, fondly, as he threw down the letter. 

She shook her head, while her eyes danced at 
him. Their kind light seemed to inspire him, 
for he went on rapidly: “I know you’ve eom- 
pany, Bab; but I must stop to tell you that I 
saw your father, and I told him how my pros- 
pects were looking up, and he said he thought 
you were infatuated with old Padelford; and 
when I told him you weren’t, he asked me if I 
had any idea that you were infatuated with me, 
and ”—standing up before her with as mischievous 
a pair of eyes as her own—“TI said that I had.” 

“ You impudent boy!” laughed Barbara, flush- 
ing very red. 

“And am I right in thinking,” continued Mr. 
John Rodney Wilder, architect, * that if you had 
received my letter, this whole gossip-breeding 
Padelford affair would never have started ?” 

“Perhaps not,” laughed Barbara, upon which 
a scene ensued which no third person should 
have been permitted to witness, but which, in 
point of fact, was witnessed by young Mr. Leon- 
ard Selby, who came rushing in with such vio- 
lence that he could not stop himself until he had 
shot into the very centre of the room. 

“ Hello!” he said, bewilderedly. 

“Congratulate me, my dear boy!” cried Mr. 
John Rodney Wilder, architect. 

“Congratulate me!” cried Leonard Selby. “I 
have had an old debt paid which I never counted 
on at all.. And, sis, here’s the money I owe you.” 
And then they all talked together in a joyous 
confusion for a few moments, until the sound of 
the young ladies’ voices in the rockery recalled 
Barbara to her senses, and she bade her lover 
steal away as silently as he could. 

As the young guests went away that afternoon, 
one of them said to another, not very courte- 
ously, it must be confessed: “Isn’t Barbara 
Selby the queerest girl you ever saw? If I had 
had such a horrid failure of a lunch party as 
that, I couldn’t hold up my head; but I never 
saw anybody so happy as she seems to be.” 

“Perhaps it is because she has broken with 
old Padelford,” suggested another. “That was 
he, perhaps you saw, who came—not the Jew, 
but that other one—while we were at luncheon ; 
and didn’t she send him marching in quick time! 
Oh, I know it’s off.” 

“Maybe she’s so pleased because she’s going 
to have pockets in all her frocks. She says she 
is going to have pockets, even if she doesn’t have 
any buttons or braid.” 

Which idea was certainly enough, to rejoice 
any maiden’s heart. But when the engagement 
was announced, a few weeks later, between Bar- 
bara and Mr. John Rodney Wilder, architect (Mrs. 
Selby being still confined to her room with her 
asthma, poor woman), then the girls understood 
that Barbara’s heroic endurance of her trials at 
the lunch party might have been founded upon 
something more cheering even than the prospect 
of having pockets in all her gowns. 











POOR WILL, 


( WILL, poor Will, what hast thou done 

J That, nightly with the set of sun, 

Thy kith and kin, of ancient fame, 

Pass sentence dooming thee to shame? 
“Whip poor Will! whip poor Will!” 


Ere yet the first pale twilight stars 
Peer through the gold and purple bars, 
From yon tall cedar’s dusky shade 
The mandate sounds across the glade, 
“Whip poor Will! whip poor Will!” 


And straightway comes in mocking tone, 
From dell and dingle wild and lone, 
From tangled brush and bosky glen, 
From briery copse and fern-grown fen, 
“Whip poor Will! whip poor Will!” 
From distant woods across the cove, 
From darkling depths of yonder grove, 
From thickets where the brook runs by, 
With malice keen they hoot and ery, 
“Whip poor Will! whip poor Will!” 
Oh, heartless crew, too long, too long 
Night hath been saddened with the song! 
The world is wiser now than when 
You sang first to the sons of men, 
“Whip poor Will! whip poor Will!” 
And ‘neath this new and kindlier star 
You’d suit your audience better far 
If, changing tune to suit the hour, 
You carolled in your leafy bower, 


“ Help poor Will! help poor Will!” 


And better still for bird and man— 
Through weary ages under ban— 
If in your song you would repeat 
The new evangel, glad and sweet, 
“ Love poor Will! dove poor Will '” 
Mary B. Sweienr. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A DOG VIOLATE. 


A GREAT observer of these latter days has 
i advised us to abstain from deep research 
into the origin of our own names. Otherwise we 
might become convinced of a lamentable want of 
lofty tone among those without whom we could 


not have been here to show our superiority. A 
vein of fine thought is at once set flowing; but 


for “ Ragless” it would have flowed in vain, as 
dogs have no surname to dwell upon. 

His case was a strange one, and not without 
interest. Nobody in our parish had any know- 
ledge of his ancestry, although he had won very 
high repute by biting many people who got over 
it. Any other dog would have become the vie- 
tim of an injudicious outery; but “ Ragless,” by 
making some other good bites, established his 
legal right to do it, and was now considered a 
very wholesome dog, though he might have a 
temper of his own, What even if he had, who 
was to blame ? 

Some seven, or it may have been eight years 
since, Miss Coldpepper was “ rolling in her car- 
riage” down Feltham Hill, when the coachman 
pulled up very sharply, and just in time to save 
mishap. All the boys in the village were let 
loose from school, and with one accord had found 
a genial pastime, which they were pursuing with 
the vigor of our race, They had got a poor dog, 
with no father, or mother, or even policeman to 
defend him, and they had put him in a barrel 
near a garden gate, and tacked in the head so 
that no escape was left. This being done to 
their entire satisfaction, what remained except to 
roll him down the hill? And this they were do- 
ing with a lofty sense of pleasure, and shouts 
that almost drowned the smothered howls from 
within, when the carriage came upon them, and 
very nearly served them right. “ Let them have 
the whip,” cried the lady, with due feeling, when 
the footman had jumped down and reported to her 
all the facts; but the ringleaders had vanished, 
and the boys who tasted lash were some innocent 
little ones who had only helped in shouting. 
“ Hand him in to me,” was her next order; and 
the poor trembling animal saw pity in her eyes, 
and gave her face a timid lick, which made his 
fortune. No claimant being found for him, the 
lady took him home, and aptly called him “ Reg- 
ulus,” which the servants very promptly con- 
verted into “ Ragless,” reasouving well that the 
Italian greyhound wore a coat, but this dog had 
none save the bristles wherewith Nature had en- 
dowed him. In the course of time he super- 
seded every other dog, and probably every human 
being, in the affection of Miss Coldpepper. 

If the early portion of his life had been 
unhappy, Fortune had now made him ample 
amends, and he should have been in amity with 
all mankind. But whether from remembrance 
of his youthful woes, or cynical perception of 
our frailties and our frauds, Regulus never ac- 
quired that sweetness which we look for in dogs 
so much more than in ourselves. His standard 
of action was strict duty beyond doubt, but a 
duty too strictly limited, and confined to two 

persons — himself and his mistress. With the 
rest of creation he was cheerfully at war, though 
tolerably neutral toward the cook, when she could 
bid high enough for his consideration. These 
things made him deeply respected. 

In person, however, he was not quite a dog to 
arouse any vast enthusiasm. He belonged to 
the order of the wiry-coated terriers, if he was a 
terrier at all; for in him all the elements were 
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so duly mingled that Nature could only proclaim 
him a dog. The color of ginger and that of 
cinnamon were blended together in his outward 
dog; and he went on three legs quite as often 
as on four, as much from contempt of the earth, 
perhaps, as from feelings of physical economy. 
There was nothing base about him; he had fine 
teeth, and he showed them, but never made in- 
sidious assault on anybody. When he meant to 
bite, he did it quickly, and expressed his satis- 
faction afterward. 

To seduce such a sentry was an enterprise 
worthy of him who, in sweet love’s service, and 
dispensing its mournful melodies, enchanted the 
son of Echidna. And it may have been this 
sense of difficulty, and a sporting desire to con- 
quer it, which led me to follow up the joke, and 
try my hand at a job which had beaten the deep- 
est dog-stealers of Seven Dials. 

All day long I hoped to get at least a glimpse, 
or, if bad luck would not allow that, to hear at 
any rate something of that young lady, without 
whom my life must grow old and barren, 
this was no school-boy affair of the fancy, nor 
even a light skit of early manhood, such as fifty 
young fellows have out of fifty-one, and go their 
way quickly after some other girl. I had never 
been given to such fugitive sport; I was now in 


have looked at maidens, and thought what pretty 
things they were, none had ever touched my 
heart till now. And “touched” is by no means 
the proper word to use; it should be said plainly 
that all my heart was oceupied, and possessed to 
its deepest fibre, by a being far better and sweet- 
er and nobler than its outer and bodily owner, 
and that this must abide so to its very latest 
pulse, as you will truly find, if 
about it. 

Not a word came to me about those things 
which destroyed all my attention to any other; 
and the dusk had stopped work—which was my 
only comfort—and I sat all alone that Wednes- 
day evening, trying to get through a little bread 
and cheese, but glancing more often from our old 
window at the gloomy rush of the river, which 
was still in high flood, though some little abated. 
Uncle Corny was gone, to try to get some money 
from people who had thriven on his hard-won 
fruit, and Mrs. Tabby Tapscott had left the house 
early, upon some business of her own. The house- 


you care to hear 


door was open, for we had not many rogues till 
the railway came some years afterward; and 
the evening was of those that smell of beehives 
and corn-stacks and horses upon their way home. 
At last, when I had made up my mind to be for- 
gotten by every one, in came Tabby, as bright as 
a bun. 

“Oh fai, oh fai!” she cried; “ what ever be ’e 
doing of ? Atin’ no zupper, and zittin’ as if ’e 
was mazed a’most Look ’e, zee what the Lord 
hath zent’e! I was vorced to go arl the way to 
Hampton for ‘un, for vear of they long tongues 
to Zunbury. If this wun’t vetch Measter Ragless, 
arl Tecan zay is her bain’t a dog. Putt ’un down 
in zellar, when I’ve larned ’e how to use ’un,” 

From beneath her shawl she produced a little 
box, which she opened in triumph, and the room 
was filled at once with a very peculiar odor quite 
unknown to It rather than 
pleas int, and it made me sneeze as well as laugh. 

“ You be up there by vaive o’clock, when the 
daisies’ eyes be openin’, and goo to the zide door 
I tould ’e of’ —Mrs, Tapscott knew all the house- 
hold ways at Coldpepper Hall, through a niece 
of hers who was kitchen-maid—“ and hang this 
by the coord out o’ heelin’, wi’out titchin’ of ’un 
with thy vingers, and drag ’un athort the grass 
and the pilm to backzide o’ the zhrubbery, and 
then you step out o’ zight in a lew cornder. Ould 
dog be put out at zix o’clock riglar, and ’tis lia- 
ble he’ll hurn straight to Then let ’un ate a 
hummick, and kitch ’un up vittily, and pop ’un 
into barg, and carr ’un home here, and I zhow’e 
what to do with ’un. But mind as her don’t 
scammel Her be turble itemy.” 

She gave me many other minute directions, 
and made me laugh so that my spirits rose, with 
the hope of an interesting little farce, to relieve 
the more tragic surroundings. I undertook brisk- 
ly to play my part, looking on the matter as a 
harmless joke ; though I came to think in course 
of time that the loss inflicted on me might part- 
ly be a just requital for this wicked robbery. 
And yet it was absurd and senseless to make 
such comparison. 

Without disturbing Uncle Corny, who slept 
very heavily, I was up before daylight on the 
Thursday morning, and set out with the box and 
bag on my felonious enterprise. Coldpepper Hall, 
or Manor, as it was called indifferently, stood 
back upon some rising ground at a distance from 
the river, and was sheltered well by growth of 
trees. There was nothing very grand about it, 
and it leaned on stucco more than stone; but 
there was plenty of room both within and with- 
out, and any one getting inside the doors might 
say to himself, with some comfort flowing into 
him, “I am sure that I need never be in any 
hurry here.” 

The sun meant to get up a little later on, when 
I jumped the palings of this old demesne, at a 
place where of right there should have been a 
foot-path, but the owner of the Manor had 
stopped it long ago, perceiving the superior claims 
of quietude. Nobody had cared to make a fuss 
about it, but enough of ancestral right remained 
to justify me in getting over. Every window of 
the house was still asleep, and I gazed at it with 
humble reverence, not as the citadel of the Cold- 
peppers, but as the shrine of my sacred love. 
Then I chose a place of ambush in a nest of hol- 
lies, and approaching the sally-port of Regulus, 
drew a slow trail from it across the dewy grass 
to my lurking-place, and there waited calmly. 

Sweet visions of love from the ivory gate now 

favored me with their attendance, partly perhaps 
because love had not allowed me to sleep ©... my 
sleep. Far as I am from any claim to the merits 








me, was pungent 
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the prime of my years almost, and though I might | 
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of a classical education, I had been for some 
years, off and on, as a day boy at Hampton gram- 
mar-school, and could do a bit of Virgil pretty 
well, and an ode or two of Horace. Whenever 
Uncle Corny came across a Latin name he would 
call for me; and take it altogether, I had long 
been considered the most learned young man in 
Sunbury. Even now I remembered, though most 
of it was gone, the story of the Nymph who 
placed her son in ambuseade for Proteus, and 
the noble description of Regulus on parole, wav- 
ing off the last kiss of his wife and babes. Grim- 
ly he set his manly visage on the ground; and 
my Regulus was doing the very same thing now. 

Fat Charles had opened the door with a yawn, 
and sent forth that animal of Roman type to 
snuff the morning air, and perform his toilette, and 
pay his orisons in general. Luxurious days had 
told their tale ; it was too plain that Capua had 
corrupted Sabine simplicity. Regulus moved with 
a listless air, his desire to find whom he might 
bite lay dormant, and no sense of iniquity pricked 
his ears, or lifted the balance of his tail. “ Let 
the world wag,” was the expression of his eyes ; 
“T get whatever I want in it, and would wag to 
it also if L were not too fat.” It appeared too 
that if I meant to catch him I should 
have to go and bag him where he stood. 

But suddenly down went his nose, and his 
bristles flew up, and every line of his system 
grew He had lit on my trail near 
a narrow flower-border, and it presented itself 
with a double aspect. Was it the ever-fresh 
memory of a cat—not a cat of every-day life, of 
course, but a civet-cat, a musk-cat, a cat of po 
etic, or even fabulous, perfume? Or was it the 
long-drawn sweetness of a new ambrosial food, 
heaven-sent to tempt his once lively, but now 


certain 


stiff as wire. 





vainly wept-for, appetite? Whatever it might be, 
the line of duty was marked, and beyond evasion. 

Those of our race who have made a study of 
dogs, for the sake of example, declare that the 
best and most noble of them follow quest with 
their noses well up in the air. Regulus failed in 
this test of merit; he spread his fostrils affably 
within an inch of where the worms lay, pricked 
his hairy ears, which were of divers colors, and 
with the stump of his tail as the loftiest point of 
his person, ran a bee-line toward me. In aecord- 
ance with his fame, I made ready for a bite; but 
to my 
blank 


surprise he paused when he came point- | 
upon me, and seemed taken aback, as with | 
wholly new emotion. Regardful of the | 
teaching of my Nymph, I offered him a portion of | 
the magie sop, and while he was intent upon it, 
slipped a stout potato sack over his head, tumbled 
him in with a push in the rear, and shouldered 
him. 

Taking the path across the fields, I got home 
without meeting any one, and found Tabby wait- 
ing for me near the root-house, which was simply } 
the trunk of a grand old oak, with a slab of elm | 
fitted as a door to it. No one was likely to visit 
this old storehouse at the present time of year, 


some 


and the loudest wailing of the largest dog might 
be carried on in the strictest privacy. But I 
meant him to be happy there, and so he was to 
some extent. For he seemed to resign himself, as 
if recalling his early adventure in the barrel, and 
regarding his later prosperity as a dream; and 
probably the charm of the drug he had swallowed 
acted benignly upon his nerves, At any rate, 
he allowed himself to be secured by a chain and 
a fold-pitcher, and even licked my hand instead 
of snarling and showing his teeth. Every ar- 
rangement was made for his comfort, and he lay 
down as happy as a lotus-eater, 

After breakfast I took a little turn in the vil 
lage, and there had the pleasure of seeing fat 
Charles, the Coldpepper footman, nearly trying to 
run, and looking sadly out of breath. He carried | 
a leading-strap, with no dog to it, and under his 
arm was a bundle of papers. As I approached 
him with kind inquiries, he drew forth his roll 
and requested me to read, while he was recover- 
ing his breath a little. My face must have turn- 
ed as red as his—for this was the first theft I 
ever committed, except of some apples from a 
rival grower, a curmudgeon who would not tell 
us what they were—and I felt very queer as I 
read the following, written in round-hand and | 
with many capitals : 

“Reward of one guinea. Lost, stolen, or 
strayed, a large brindled terrier, known as ‘ Re 
ulus,’ the property of Miss Coldpepper, of Cold- 
pepper Manor. He is very hard of hearing, and 
a little fond of snapping. Any person. bringing 
him home will receive the above reward, and no 
questions asked. Any one detaining him will be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law.” 
Charles had a score perhaps of these placards, 
written in sundry hands and spelled in divers 
manners, as if all the household had been set 
to work. 

“Oh, Mr. Kit,” he cried—for every one called 
me that—‘ there is the devil to pay, up to the 
*All, and no mistake! And all of it blamed on 
me, as innocent as the babe unborn, and more so, 
for only obeying of my horders. What did I do 
but just turn the brute out—for a brute he is and 
no mistake, though wholesome in his bite, because 
it is his nature to, and no one round these parts 
would be tough enough in the legs to come for- 
rard with a view of making off with him—then I 
shut the door to, for his quarter hour airing, as 
laid down in written horders issued every night. 
And my hair stood on end when he never come 
back, the same as his does, when he flies at you.” 

“ But surely, Charles, some of you must have 
some suspicion ?” I asked, with astonishment at 
my own vice, and wondering what I should come 
to, though not far enough gone as yet to look at 
him; “ why should the dog go from such a good 
home ?” 

“ Because he’ve had enough of it, or we of him 
at any rate. He ain’t been stolen, sir; the dog 
have that knowledge of the world, that all Seven 
Dials couldn’t lay a tack to him. And everybody 
knows what our missus is. A guinea! Who'd 
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steal a dog for a guinea ? 
make a pepper-caster of you. 
said Old Nick would come for”: 


Let alone a dog who'll 
No, no, I 


in 


ways 


some blessed 


morning; and I’m jiggered if he haven’t! But 
bless my soul, vou mustn’t keep me loitering like 
this, sir. Mother Cutthumb wouldn’t have one, 


to stick up in her dirty old window, Lord knows 
why. Do’e take one, and stick on your uncle’s 
wall; or a couple if you will, that’s a dear young 
man. There ‘ll be thirty more ready by eleven 
o'clock.” : 

It occurred to me that some of them perhaps 
had been written by a certain lovely warm hand, 
which had the most delicious way with it that 
could ever be imagined of stealing in and out of 
muff or glove, and of coming near another hand 
(as coarse as a crumpet) in a sort of way that 
seemed to say, “ Now, wouldn’t you like to touch 
me?” ; 

“Who on earth can have written all these 2” 
IT asked. “Mr. Charles, why, you must have done 
most of them yourself.” Pe 


“ Never a blessed one; Lord save vou, I’ve 
a-been on my poor legs all the morning! Every 
maid that could fist a few was ordered in. But 


the young leddy fisted them four at the bottom.” 

Making due allowance for his miscreant coars 
ness, I slipped away the lowest four, and two 
others; those two I stuck up on the outer face 
of Uncle Corny’s red brick wall; but the other 
four never were exhibited to the public, nor even 
And 
every one of them belongs to me at the present 
moment, The footman thanked me warmly for 
this lightening of his task, and hurried on toward 
Rasp the baker, and the linen-draper. 

So far as my memory serves, Uncle Corny got 
very little work out of me that day. I was up 
and down the village, till my conscience told me 


to myself, except as a very private treat. 


that my behavior might appear suspicious ; 
I even beheld the great lady herself, drivit 





fast as her fat steeds could travel, to get her pla 
ecards displayed all around in the villages toward 
London, Although she was not very popular, 


and the public seemed well pleased with her dis 
tress, I felt more than half inclined to take het 
dear love back, and release him at his own doo 
after dark. But Tabby Tapscott said, and she had 
a right to speak: ‘* Don’t’e be a vule now, Measter 
Kit. Carr’ the job droo, wanst ’a be about ’un.” 
And just before dark I met Mrs. Marker, and 
somebody with her, who made my heart jump. 
They had clearly been sent as a forlorn hope, to 
had 
I contrived to ask tenderly whether 
the dog was found. 

“Not he, and never will be,” replied the house- 
keeper. 


u 
l 





go the round of the shops where the bills 
been posted. 


“There are so many people who owe the 
Whi, he even flies at me if I dare 
Miss Kitty, tell Mr. Kit what 


cur a grudge. 
to at him. 
your opinion is.” 

“T fear indeed that somebody must have shot 
him with an air-gun. I am very fond of dogs, 
] but very few 
could praise poor Regulus, except —except ‘as we 
praise mustard, 
it in London,” 

Her voice was so silvery sweet, and she dropped 
it (as I thought) so sadly at that last word, that 
I could not help saying, although I was fright- 
ened at my own tone while I said it: 

“Surely you are not going back to-morrow ? 
Do say that you are not going to leave us all 
to-morrow !”” 

Before she could answer, the house-keeper said, 
sharply: ““She was to have gone to-morrow. Mr. 
Orchardson. But now Miss Coldpepper has made 
up her mind to send for Captain Fairthorn the 
first thing to-morrow, unless she recovers the dog 
meanwhile. Not that he knows anything about 
dogs, but he is so scientific that he is sure to find 
out something. Good-night, sir! Come, Kitty; 
how late we are!” 

Is it needful to say that Regulus indued a tunic 
of oak that night ? 


look 


when they are at all good ¢ 


ogs: 


And I heard of a case very like 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FOE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
VHERE are few livelier causes of dissension in 


r 

l a household than the domestic pets of its 
various members. This one has a dog and that 
one has a cat, or one has a parrot and another 
has a canary, and each owner is personally iden 
tified with his or her bit of live-stock, is pleased 
with praise, is hurt with disregard, and is indig 
nant at insult, and resentful of abuse. Love 
me, love my dog, is an old saying, and its true 
and literal interpretation is that if you do not love 
my dog it is of no use to love me. But if both 
parties have a dog, and the dogs choose not to 
agree, and one becomes the “ under-dog” in the 
fight, woe betide the party of the successful part! 
The possession of the conquering dog is made a 
misery to that party, with slurs and slights and 
innuendoes and accusations; he or she will not 
have that dog unjustly treated by word or deed ; 
that dog is as good as the other dog, indeed has 
just shown that he is the better dog—there is an- 
ger, there is smouldering resentment, there is re 
tort, and then there is open war; or else there is 
no retort, but a dull sense of wrong broods and | 
; and if there is not open war, 
there never is any peace again. Or it may be 
that your cat refuses to sleep on the same cush- 
ion with her cat; it is inexcusable in vour cat ; 
it only shows that your cat is of a vulgar breed, 
unused to cushions; but you know better ; 
have your cat’s pedigree—born of Tabby, out of 
Grimalkin, and all the rest—and you insist upon 
it; and every caress you give your cat is felt as 
if it were a blow to her cat,and every appear- 
ance of your cat in the room opens the sore 
afresh, till you find yourself tempted with all 
sorts of evil suggestions as to the feasibility and 
necessity of making away with her cat, and so 
restoring the equilibrium of the family, if it do 
not disrupt and destroy it forever. 


or 


breeds in secret 


you 
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Orv let us say your parrot insists upon giv- 
ing voice at all ineor lient seasons, preventing 
conversation, abolis g sleep, and making day 
hide ry h owne of the canary in the 
house make a remark upon it, and you straight 
way become aware of the clatter her yellow d 
makes, so that one cannot hear one’s self think; 
and here ag hostilities open at once. Amidst 
such contending influences, then, there would 
seem to be but one way to preserve tranquillity, 
and that is the f i of mothers in 
family hote iintain their peace of mind 
in relation to their vn 
babies of all the othe 
keep a pet in the nse 
has anot vou ! x 
t s ot it i 
It yoursel ! to l 

yinent « \ oO t 
vy rut 
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Rena.—Make your 0 rth dress with a v et 
yok Ointed waist, with v t , fu t 
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flesh. 
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a physician 
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mere for nice morning wear at home, and nuder a long 
cloak for the street, and an armure dress with velvet 
for returning bridal calls, will be your best choice for 
trousseau dresses. A handsome wrapper and an even- 


ing dress of light brocade will be suitable if you can 
aftord it, but any of dresses will be in better 
taste than a tea gown for receiving afternoon or even- 
ing calls. Send out announcement cards the day of 
your wedding, after the ceremony, or the next day 
after the wedding. Pillow still used, and 
are nearly square. Pillow cases are longer than wide 
with the drooping long end hem-stitched. 

Mas. T. M. P.—If sash curtains are only for the low- 
er sash, make them the length of the sash, wit 
for a two-inch ruffle at top and b ym, 


these 


shams are 








gather 





them on a drawing-string. Then tack them to the 
top and bottom of the sash; or you can have them 
loose below, with only the top drawn; or a brass 
rod may be used instead of a drawing ng at the 
top. If for full length of window, have two separate 
breadths gathered across the top of the upper sash, 


then each drawn to the side and looped back by rib 
bons against the casing. The width of half a breadth 
of carpet will be sufficient margin of hard wood, 

1. E. D.--You should not leave the drawing-room 
when your hostess has a formal call, but stay and 
sist in entertaining the If you are not prese 
when the visitor arrives, you should not go to t 
drawing-room unless your hostess asks you to do so. 


nt 
he 


guest. 





Gerster.—Do not send invitations to a lady whom 
you have not called upon. 

L. T. D.—Do not enclose a card in a written invita- 
tion. 

M. M.—Your green cloth will make the most stylish 
jacket, especially if you have full wrinkled sleeves of 
green velvet; then braid it with black, and have a bind- 
ing of black astrakhan. A black surah petticont 
should not be lined, as its softness and lightness would 
then be lost. Shape it precisely as your white muslin 
petticoats are, and put two wide gatheved flounces at 
the foot as trimming, edging them with lace at top and 


bottom. 
Morurr.—You cannot find prettier designs for « 
mere and camel’s-hair dt rd than 
those with yokes illustrated, one on page 600, Bazar 
No Vol. XXIL, and another page 616, Baz 
No. 34. Use velvet, if you prefer it, for the yoke, bu 
silk or wool embro 


sses for yo tugiters 


on 








ery will be used for winter wool 


lens precisely in the way seen in these illustrations, A 
soutache-trimmed cloth jacket and a cloth shoulder 
cape, like those recently deseribed in the New York 


Fashions, will be pretty for them. 

O. A. K.—During the first year of marriage 
card, with ** Mr. and Mrs. Brown” e 
used as a visiting card, the wife t even when 
ealling alone. Afterward she leaves a separate card 
for her husband, and the joint card is only used as a 
P. P. C. card, or as a card of congratulation or of condo- 
lence. After the first call of the season the husband’s 
card need not be left, exe ept alter a dinner Invitation 
Napkins should be three-fourths of a yard square for 
luncheons. Manners and S you 
many useful hints. 

Tacoma.—The Henley 
shield-shaped bosom, was illustrated, at 
of the season, in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XXII 
of yachting gowns. 

Ov Subsortser.—Make a black Henrietta cloth 
dress with a pointed waist, full sleeves, and slightly 
draped skirt, trimmed with the pointed Escurial trim- 
ming of several colors on 


a single 


d upon it, 





ocial Usages will give 


stiff 


the 


starched 
beginning 
,on a pa 


shirt, with 
re 


} 


1 black foundation described 








in the New York Fashions of this Bazar Have 
a Réecamier gown of ti ylue cashmere like those de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 33, Vol. XXII, and trim with 


black velvet ribbon. Let it touch the floor in the back, 
and jnst escape in front and on the sides, 

Amy.—Leave your knife and fork together on the 
plate when passing it to be helped. There is no es- 
pecial glove for tennis. We do not give addresses. 
Embroidered veiling can be found at most large dry- 
goods stores. Make your black satin with full pointed 
waist, and have deep pointed trimming of lace, of jet, 
or of cord passementerie around the neck, sleeves, and 
waist. Jet will be worn again. Your ideas about the 
back breadtls are good. 
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INTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
EST of the south transept of 
this great church lie the clois- 
ters, whence a stately entrance 
leads into the Chapter-house, 
which, after having been for 
centuries used as a record of- 





fice, has been restored to the 
church In the eastern clois- 
ter is a still more remarkable 

loor than that leading to the Chapter-house. It is 
1 solid door that never can be opened except in the 
t presence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Comp- 


er of the Exchequc r, who bv the aid of six 
keys open the door of the Treasury of Eng- 

lar Here the kings of England, Saxon and 
Norman, laid up their treasures, trusting that the 


iness f the 
But there were 


place would deter robbers. 
burglars in those days, and in 
1303 one Richard de Podlicote, and a monk, Alex- 
»f Pershore, obtained an entrance, and car 

What became of 
robbers can be seen on the door of the sac 
risty in the south transept, for it is lined with the 


ed off the jewels and rings 


skin a fair-haired, light-complexioned man, 
while a similar lining is found inside and outside 
the door by which the passage to the Treasury is 
entered. Here is held every five years the Trial 
of t Pyx, the only survival of the old use of 


the liding, to which, after the robbery, nothing 
more tempting than relics, state papers, and the 
Pyx was intrusted. The cloisters soon became 
tl burial place of courtiers and high officers of 
state, and from the cloisters to the interior of 
the church was but a step 

The southern transept just mentioned is the 
Poets’ Corner. “ Here,” writes Wash- 
I on Irving, “a kinder and fonder feeling takes 
the place of that cold curiosity or vague admira 
tion with which the visitors gaze on the splendid 
They linger 
as about the tombs of friends and 
ympanions.”” Close to the Abbey was the house 


muments of the great and noble 








nut these 


where Chaucer died, and here he was buried at 
the entrance to St. Benedict's Chapel. The pre 
sent tomb was erected in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Nicholas Bingham, who is described as a 
poet, and who had at any rate poetry enough in 
his heart to love our first great bard. Around 
Chaucer other poets soon were grouped, Spenser 
t 





irst, whose tomb bore the inscription, “ Next to 
him in genius, and next in the grave”; then 
Beaumont; and here it was hoped by some of his 
friends would be the resting-place of Shakespeare. 
Basse, in his “ Elegy on Shakespeare,” bids the 
other three poets to “ lie closer” and make room 
for him, to which pleasant conceit Ben Jonson 
replied, addressing Sh ukespeare : 
“Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still while thy book doth live.” 


* 











The statue here was not erected till 1740 sen 
Jonson himself was buried here upright, in order 
to be ready for the resurrection. To enumerate 
the busts or inscriptions on this spot would be to 
recite the bead-roll of English literature—Cowley, 
Dryden, Milton (who was buried in St. Giles, and 
had no monument till 1737, for it was considered 
“that his name was a pollution to its walls’’), 
Addison, Congreve, Johnson, and others. These 
are the names, with those of their modern peers, 
that make Westminster Abbey the Mecca of all 
English speaking men. 

Like most of the English cathedrals, the Abbey 
has undergone extensive restorations. The mon- 
strous towers with which Wren afflicted the west 
front, must needs remain to show how little the 
great architect was in sympathy with his prede- 
cessors, but in the chancel the revival of Gothik 
art has led to a great transformation under the 
skilful hands of the late Gilbert Scott, the master 
of medieval art sehind it is that jewel of archi- 
tecture, the chapel of Henry VII, with the mar- 
vellous fan tracery of its roof and its knightly 
stall of the Order of the Bath, in which are the 
tombs of the sister queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
and of another Mary, the Queen of Scots. Here 
is the history of the nation in stone, built and re- 
built, added to, curtailed, beautified and deformed, 
as the nation, yet adapted to 
modern needs without breaking its continuity 
with the past. 
to admit to its monumental chapels a Chatham, a 
Johnson, a Goldsmith, a Thackeray, and a Long- 
those of 
Cowley and Dryden, not far from the tomb of 


restored, ancient 


A royal abbey democratic enough 


fellow, whose bust stands between 


Chaucer 
PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “A Prinoess or Tuvir,” “ Mao.nop oF 
Darr,” **Suanvon Berrs,” “Tux StRaner 





Apventures OF A Hovse-Boat,” rte 


CHAPTER VII 
IN STRATHAIVRON. 


T was still early in the afternoon when Lionel 
| found himself driving along a loftily winding 
road overlooking the wide and fertile valley of 
the Aivron, 
through the birch-trees, was the river itself, of a 


Right down below him, and visible 


brilliant clear-shining blue, save where in some 
more distant sweeps it shone a silver white ; 


on 
the other side of the broad strath rose a range 
of hill fringed along its base with wood, but ter- 
minating in the west in far altitudes of bare rock 
and heather, while now and again he could catch 
a glimpse of some still more distant peak or 
shoulder, no doubt belonging to the remote and 


mountainous region of Assynt. And there, in 
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the middle of the plain, stood the shooting- | at once? When the poor man was 

lodge for which he was bound—a long, ram- | the dining-room and set down to 

bling building, or series of buildings, with all | luncheon, they were all 

sorts of kennels and out-houses and deer- | talking to him at the sam¢ 

houses attached; and as he was regarding It is so awfully kind of y« me, 

this goal and aim of his journey, and won oF , With one of her most gracious smiles 

dering how he was going to get across the ‘ow we shall hear about something else than 

swift-flowing stream, behold! a white flutter- los i guns and g 

ing of handkerchiefs just outside the porch. “Oh, Mr. Moore,” cried Lady 

It was a signal to him he knew; and he re- | was the youngest, and ha 

turned it more than once—until, indeed, he llowed to interfere when s 

discovered that his driver was leaving the : 

road and about to take the horses down a | delightful! 

rudely cut track on the hill-side. sions of the fut i 
“T say, isn’t there a bridge anywhere ?” | before Alfred when he i 

he asked ; for he was not used to such ex how can I get that 


ow a masque cal Alfred ? 


ploits. kind of gauze do you us¢ 
“ Aw no, there’s no brudge,” the old High- | you get me: J 
land driver said, coolly, as he jammed down | instead of living pers 
the brake. “ But we'll do ferry well at the few people to come an 
ford; the water is not so high the now.” ** And, Mr. Moore,’ 
“And when the water is high, what do »to manage aboutan ac 
they do then ?” Lionel asked, as he regarded gle violin is no use out in the oper 
with some concern the almost vertical pole | be too dreadful if we hada harm« 
and the straining harness. somewhere? Wecould get one ft 
“ Aw, well, there uss a boat; and if there’s | and you know a harmor 
pate on the ruvver they can come and go; | for the music that 
not with the heavy things. Ay, I hef ‘Mr 
seen tons of coal waiting for them at Inver- | with a complaining 
shin for near a fortnight when there wass a | en me another of 
heavy spate on the ruvver. The leddies are | it too bad! Why 
so particular nowadays; peat will not do for tify myself with her 
them for the cooking ; naw, they must hef | know, Kitty Clive was: 


a 


seh 


coal.” quite 

But now the horses were enterin 
stream, and the old man’s loquacity 
The animals, however, seemed quite acc reassure 
tomed to this performance ; without any hes- But I 
itation they adventured into the rapid cur- ring, and let M 
rent, and splashed their way forward, getting young matron s 
such footing as was possible among the big was i 
loose stones and shingle. Indeed, the pas from the 
sage was effected with very little trouble, if However, there 
with a good deal of jolting and bumping; and | When he had finis 
thereafter there was a pleasant trot along 





some sufficiently smooth greensward up to 
the door of the lodge. 
Yes, here were the three tall and handsome rs. who woul 
sisters, looking very picturesque in their | pools, so that he 
simple northern attire; and here was Mi gentlemen had all gone wn trath, to test 


Georgie Lestrange, conspicuous in a Tam o’ | some new rifle, she thou t 1 of con 


Shanter of bright blue; and no sooner had | sideration for her, for s uld n ir shooting 


the voung man descended from the wagon- | close to the house: would 
ette than they surrounded him, laughing and | tion, and see what they were 
questioning, and giving him the heartiest of ** Don’t you trouble,” he 
welcomes. How could he answer them all | leave me to myself I 
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find out my surroundings. I shall go down to 


the river, to begin with : I saw some picturesque 
»” 


its higher up when we were coming along. 
“ You'll almost certainly find Honnor Cunyng- 

ham there,” said Miss Lestrange. “I suppose 

as gone storking as usual.” 

“Stalking ?” said he, in some amazement. 

“ No, no—storking, as Teall it. She haunts the 
side of the river like a crane or a heron,” said 
the red-haired damsel. “ I think she would rather 
land a salmon than go to heaven.” 
said the young matron, severely, 
you are not likely ever to do either ; 80 you 
needn’t be spiteful. Come away and get to work. 
Mr. Moore, we dine at eight; and if you are any- 
where up or down the strath, you'll hear the bell 
over the stables rung at seven, and then at half 
past ” 

So they went off and left him and he was not 
displeased ; he passed out by the front door, lit 
a cigar, and strolled down toward the banks of 
the Aivron. It wasa bright and sweet-aired after- 
he was glad to be at the end of his jour- 
ney; and this was a very charming, if somewhat 
lonely, stretch of country in which he now found 
himself. The wide river, the steep hill-side be- 
yond hanging in foliage, the valley narrowing in 
among rocks and then leading away up to those 
far solitudes of moorland and heather, broken 
only here and there by a single pine—all these 


“ Georgie, ” 


noon ; 


features of the landscape seemed so clear and 
fine in color; there was no intervening haze; 
everything was vivid and singularly distinet, and 
vet aerial and harmonious and retiring of hue. 
But of course it was the stream—with its glan- 
cing lights, its living change and motion, its mur- 
muring, varying voice—that was the chief at- 
traction ; and he wandered on by the side of it, 
noting here and there the long rippling shallows 
where the sun struck golden on the sand beneath, 
watching the oily swirls of the deep black-brown 
pools as if at any moment he expected td see a 
salmon leap into the air, and not even uninter- 
ested in the calm eddies on the other side, where 
the smooth water mirrored the yellow-green bank 
and the bushes and the overhanging birch-trees. 
He sat down for a while, listening absently to 
this continuous, soothing murmur, perhaps think- 
ing of the roar of the great city he had left. He 
was quite content to be alone; he did not even 
want Maurice Mangan to be discoursing to him in 
those seasons of calm in which questions, long 
unanswered, perhaps never to be answered, will 
arise 

Then he rose and went on again, for from the 
high-road along which he had driven he had 
caught a glimpse of a wilder part of the glen, 
where the river seemed to come tumbling down a 
rocky chasm, with some huge bowlders in mid- 
channel ; and even now he could hear the distant, 
muffled roar of the waters. But all of a sudden 
he stopped. Away along there, and keeping guard 
(like a stork, as Miss George Lestrange had 
suggested) above the pool that lay on this side of 
the double water-fall, was a young lady, her back 
turned toward him. So far as he could make 
out, she wasn’t doing anything; a long fishing- 
rod, with the butt on the ground, she held idly in 
her right hand, while with her left hand she 
occasionally shaded her face and looked across 
toward the west—probably, as he imagined, she 
was waiting for some of those smooth-sailing 
clouds to come and obscure the too fierce light of 
the sun. He knew who she was: this must be 
Honnor Cunyngham, Lady Adela’s sister-in-law ; 
and of course he did not wish to intrude on the 
young lady’s privacy ; he would try to pass by be- 
hind her unobserved, though here the strath nar- 
rowed until it was almost a defile. 

He was soon relieved from all anxiety. Sharp- 
er eyes than his own had perceived him. The 
young lady wheeled round, glanced at him for a 
second, turned again, and then a thin, tall old 
man, who had hitherto been invisible to him, rose 
from his concealment among the rocks close to 
her, and came along the river-bank. He was a 
very handsome old man, this superannuated keep- 
er, with his keen aquiline nose, his clear gray 
eyes, and frosted hair. 

‘Miss Honnor says will you a hef a cast, sir. 
There’s some clouds will be over soon.” 

“Oh no, thank you, I could not dream of in- 
terrupting her,” Lionel said ; and then it occurred 
to him that he ought to go and thank the young 
lady herself for this frank invitation, “I—T'll 
go along and tell her so.” 

As he walked toward her, he kept his eye 
somewhat furtively on her, though now she had 
turned her back again, and all he could make 
out was that she had a very elegant figure, that 
she was tall, though not so tall as her three sis- 
ters-in-law, and that her abundant brown hair 
was short and curly, and kept close to her head 
almost like a boy’s. Were not her shoulders a 
trifle square set for a woman ?—but perhaps that 
appearance was owing to her costume, for she 
wore a Norfolk jacket of gray homespun that 
looked as if it could afford a good defence against 
the weather. She was entirely gray, in fact; for 
her short-skirted dress was of the same material, 
and so also was the Tam o’ Shanter, adorned with 
salmon flies, that she wore on her shapely head 
of golden-brown curls. Oh yes, she looked suf- 
ficiently picturesque, standing there against the 
glow of the western skies, with the long salmon 
rod in her right hand; but he was hardly pre- 
pared for what followed, The moment that she 
heard him draw near, she wheeled round and re- 
garded him for a second—regarded him with a 
glance that rather bewildered him by reason of 
its transparent honesty and directness. The clear 
hazel eyes seemed to read him through and 
through, and yet not to be aware of their own bold- 
ness; and he did not know why he was so glad 
to hear that she had a soft and girlish voice as 
she said: 

“You are Mr. Moore. Iam Lady Adela’s sister ; 
of course you know. Won't you take my rod? 
There will be some shadow very soon, I think.” 








“Oh, certainly not—certainly not,” said he. 
“ But I should be delighted if you would let me stay 
and look on ; it would interest me quite as much— 
every bit as much,” 

“Qh, stay by all means,” said she, turning to 
look at the western sky. “ But I wish you would 
take my rod. What are they all about, to let you 
come wandering out alone on the first day of 
your arrival?” 

“Oh, that’s quite right,” said he, cheerfully. 
“ Lady Adela and the young ladies are all busy 
dress-making.” 

“Ye may be getting ready, Miss Honnor,” old 
Robert interposed. “There'll be a cloud over 
the sun directly.” 

Thus admonished, the tall young fisher maiden 
stepped down by the side of a rock overhanging 
this wide black-swirling pool, and proceeded to 
get her tackle in order. 

“You know I'll give you my rod whenever you 
like to take a turn,” said she, addressing Lionel 
even as she was getting the fly on to the water. 
“ But we can’t afford to waste a moment of shad- 
ow. I have done nothing all day on account of 
the sunlight.” . 

And now the weleome shade was over, and 
after a preliminary cast or two, to get the line 
out, she was sending her fly well across, and let- 
ting it drift quietly down the stream, to be re- 
covered by a series of small and gentle jerks. 
Lionel was supposed to be looking on at the fish- 
ing, but when he dared he was stealing covert 
glances at her, for this was one of the most 
striking faces he had seen for many a day. 
There was a curiously pronounced personality 
about her features, refined as they were ; her lips 
were proud, and perhaps a little firmer than usu- 
al just now when she was wielding a seventeen- 
foot rod; her clear hazel eyes were absolutely 
fearless ; and her broadly marked and somewhat 
square eyebrows appeared to lend strength rath- 
er than gentleness to the intellectual forehead. 
Then the stateliness of her neck and the set of 
her head: she seemed to recall to him some 
proud warrior maiden out of Scandinavian my- 
thology, though she was dressed in simple home- 
spun, and had for her only henchman this quiet 
old Robert, who, crouching down under a birch- 
tree, was watching every cast made by his mis- 
tress with the intensest interest. And at last 
Lionel was startled to hear the old man call out, 
but in an undertone, “ Ho!” 

Honnor Cunyngham began coolly to pull in her 
line through the rings. 

“ What is it?” Lionel asked, in wonder. 

“T rose a fish then, but he came short,” she 
said, quietly. ‘“ We'll give hima rest. A pretty 
good one, wasn’t he, Robert ?” 

“ Ay, he wass that, Miss Honnor, a good fish. 
And ye did not touch him.” , 

“Not at all: he’ll come again sure enough.” 

And then she turned to Lionel; ahd he was 
pleased to observe, as she went on to speak to 
him about her sisters-in-law and their various 
pursuits, that, proud as those lips were, a sort of 
grave good-humor seemed to be their habitual 
expression, and also that those transparently 
honest hazel eyes had a very attractive sunniness 
in them when she was amused. 

“The dress-making,” she said. “ Of course you 
know what that is about, They are preparing an- 
other of those out-of-door performances, Oh yes, 
they are very much in earnest,” she went on, 
with a smile that lightened and sweetened the pro- 
nounced character of her face. ‘“ And you are to 
be entertained this time. They are not going to 
ask you to do anything. Last time, at Campden 
Hill, you took a principal part, didn’t you? but 
this time you are merely to be a guest, a specta- 
tor.” 

“ And which are you to be, Miss Cunyngham ?” 
he made bold to ask. 

“1? Oh, they never ask me to join in those 
things,” she said, pleasantly enough. “The sa- 
ered fire has not descended on me. They say 
that I regard their performances as mere childish 
amusement, but I don’t really; it isn’t for a Phil- 
istine like myself to express disdain about any- 
thing. But then, you see, if I were to try to join 
in with my clever sisters, and perhaps when they 
were most in earnest, I might laugh, and enthu- 
siasts couldn’t be expected to like that, could 
they?” 

She spoke very honestly and fairly, he thought, 
and without showing anything like scorn of what 
she did not sympathize with; and yet somehow 
he felt glad that he was not expected to take a 
part in this new masque. 

“From what I remember of it,” said he, “I 
suppose it will be mostly a pageant; there is 
plenty of patriotic sentiment in it, but hardly ariy 
action, as far as I recollect. Of course I know 
it chiefly because the poet Thomson wrote it, or 
partly wrote it, and because he put ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia’ into it. Isn’t it odd,” he added, with a touch 
of adroit flattery (as he considered), “that the 
two chief national songs of England, ‘ Ye Mari- 
ners of England’ and ‘Rule Britannia, should 
both have been written by Scotchmen ?” 

She paid no heed to this compliment: indeed 
he might have known that the old Scotch fami- 
lies (many of them of Norman origin, by-the-way) 
have so intermarried with English families that 
they have very little distinct nationality, though 
they may be. proud enough of their name. This 
young lady was no more Scotch than himself. 

“] will try him again now,” said she, with a 
glance at the water; and forthwith she set to 
work with rod and line, beginning a few yards 
further up the stream, and gradually working 
down to where she had risen the fish. As she 
eame near the spot, Lionel could see that she was 
covering every inch of the water with the greatest 
care, and also that at the end of each cast she 
let the fly hang for a time in the current. He 
became quite anxious himself. Was she not 
quite close to the fish now? Or had he canght 
too clear a glimpse of the fly on the previous 
occasion, and gone away? Yes, she must be 
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almost over him now; and yet there was no sign. 
Or past him? Or he might have turned and gone 
a yard or two further down? Then, as this 
eagerly interested spectator was intently watch- 
ing the swirls of the deep pool, there was a sud- 
den wave on the surface, she struck up her rod 
slightly, and the next moment away went her 
line tearing through the water, while the reel 
screamed out its joyous note of recognition, Old 
Robert jumped to his feet. At the same instant 
the fish made another appalling rush, far away 
on the opposite side of the river, and at the end 
of it flashed into the air—a swift gleam of purple- 
blue and silver that revealed his splendid size. 
Lionel was quite breathless with excitement. He 
dared not speak to her, for fear of distracting 
her attention. But she was apparently quite 
calm; and old Robert looked on without any 
great solicitude, as if he knew that his young 
mistress needed neither advice nor assistance. 
Meanwhile the salmon had come back into the 
middle of the stream, where it lay deep, only 
giving evidence of its existence by a series of 
vicious tugs. 

“T don’t like that tugging, Robert,’ 
“He knows too much. 
free from a fly before.” 

“Ay, ay, I'm afraid of that too,” old Robert 
said, with his keen eyes fixed on every movement 
of the straining line. 

Then the fish lay still and sulked; and she took 
the opportunity of moving a little bit up-stream, 
and reeling in a yard or two. 

“Would you like to take the rod now, Mr. 
Moore ?” she said, generously. 

“Oh, certainly not,” he exclaimed. “TI would 
not for worlds you should lose the salinon—and 
do you think I could take the responsibility ?” 

He ceased speaking, for he saw that her at- 
tention had once more been drawn to the salmon, 
which was now calmly and steadily making up- 
stream. He watched the slow progress of the 
line; and then to his horror he perceived that 
the fish was heading for the other side of a large 
gray rock that stood in mid-channel. If he 
should persist in boring his way up that further 
current, would not he inevitably cut the line on 
the rock? What could she do? Still nearer 
and nearer to the big bowlder went that white 
line, steadily cutting through the brown water; 
and still she said not a word, though Lionel fan- 
cied she was now putting on a heavier strain. 
At last the line was almost touching the stone; 
and there the salmon lay motionless. He was 
within half a yard of certain freedom, if only he 
had known; for the water was far too deep to 
allow of old Robert wading in and getting the 
line over the rock. But just as Lionel, far more 
excited than the fisher maiden herself, was won- 
dering what was going to happen next, the whole 
situation of affairs was reversed in a twinkling: 
the salmon suddenly turned and dashed away 
down-stream until it was right at the end of the 
pool, and there, in deep water on the other side, 
it resumed its determined tugging, so that the 
pliant top of the rod was shaken as if by a hu- 
man hand. 

“That is what frightens me,” she said to Lio- 
nel. “I don’t like that at all.” 

But what could he do to help her? Eager 
wishes were of no avail; and yet he felt as if the 
crowning joy of his life would be to see that 
splendid big fish safely out here on the bank. 
All his faculties seemed to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of this momentous struggle. The 
past and the future were alike cut off from him; 
he had forgotten all about the theatre and its 
trumpery applause; he had no thought but for 
the unseen creature underneath the water that 
was dashing its head from side to side, and then 
boring down, and then sailing away over to the 
opposite shallows, exhausting every manceuvre to 
regain its liberty. He could not speak to her: 
what was anything he could say as compared 
with the tremendous importance of the next 
movement on the part of the fish? But she was 
calm enough. 

“He doesn’t tire himself much, Robert,” she 
said. “He keeps all his strength for that tug- 
ging.” 

But just as she spoke the salmon began to 
come into mid-stream again, and she stepped a 
yard or two back, reeling in the line swiftly. 
Once or twice she looked at the top of the rod: 
there was a faint strain on, nothing more. Then 
her enemy seemed inclined to yield a little; she 
reeled in still more quickly ; knot after knot of 
the casting-line gradually rose from the surface ; 
at last they caught sight of a dull bronze gleam 
—the sunlight striking through the brown water 
on the side of the fish. But he had no intention 
of giving in yet; he had only come up to look 
about him. Presently he headed up-stream again 
—dquietly and steadily; then there was another 
savage shaking of his head and tugging; then a 
sharp run and plunge; and again he lay deep, 
jerking to get this unholy thing out of his jaw. 
Lionel began to wonder that any one should vol- 
untarily and for the sake of amusement undergo 
this frightful anxiety. He knew that if he had 
possession of the rod his hands would be trem- 
bling; his breath would be coming short and 
quick ; that a lifetime of hope and fear would be 
crowded into every minute, And yet here was 
this girl watching coolly and critically the mo- 
tion of the line, and showing not the slightest 
trace of excitement on her finely cut, impressive 
features. But he noticed that her lips were firm: 
perhaps she was nerving herself not to betray 
any concern. 

“I think I am getting the better of him, 
Robert,” said she presently, as the fish began to 
steer a little in her direction. 

“T would step back a bit, Miss Honnor,” the 
keen-visaged old gillie said; but he did not step 
back ; on the contrary, he crouched down by the 
side of a big bowlder, close to the water, and 
again he tried his gaff, to make sure that the 
steel clip was firmly fixed in the handle, 


’ she said, 


He has pulled himself 
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Yes, there was no doubt that the salmon was 
beaten. He kept coming nearer and nearér to 
the land, led by the gentle, continuous strain of 
the pliant top, though ever and anon he would 
vainly try to head away again into deep water. 
It was a most beautiful thing to look at: this 
huge gleaming creature taken captive by an al- 
most invisible line, and gradually yielding to in- 
evitable fate. Joy was in Lionel’s heart. If he 
had wondered that any one, for the sake of 
amusement, should choose to undergo such ago- 
nies of anxiety, he wondered no more. Here 
was the fierce delight of triumph. The struggle 
of force against skill was about over; there was 
no more tugging now; there were no more frantic 
rushes or bewildering leaps in the air. Slowly, 
slowly the great fish was being led in to shore. 
Twice had old Robert warily stretched out his 
gaff, only to find that the prize was not yet with- 
in his reach. And then, just as the young lady 
with the firm-set lips said, “ Now, Robert!” and 
just as the gaff was cautiously extended for the 
third time, the salmon gave a final lurch for- 
ward, and the next instant—before Lionel could 
tell what had happened—the fly was dangling 
helplessly in the air, and the fish was gone. 

“Au Yeea!” said Robert, in an undertone to 
himself, while Lionel, as soon as he perceived 
the extent of the catastrophe, felt as though 
some black horror had fallen over the world. He 
could not say a word; he seemed yearning to 
have the fish for one second again where he had 
lately seen it—and then wouldn't he have gladly 
jumped into the stream, gaff in hand, to secure 
the splendid trophy! But now—now there was 
nothing but emptiness, and a lifeless waste of 
hurrying water. 

And as regards the young lady? Well, she 
smiled—in a disconcerted way, to be sure; and 
then she said, with apparent resignation : 

“T almost expected it. I never do hope to get 
a tugging salmon; all the way through I was 
saying to myself we shouldn’t land him. How- 
ever, there’s no use fretting over lost fish. We 
did our best, Robert, didn’t we?” 

“Indeed you could not hef done better, Miss 
Honnor,” said the old gillie. ‘“ There wass no 
mistake that you made at abl.” 

“Very well,” said she, cheerfully; and she 
looked in a kindly way toward the old man. “I 
did everything right; and as for you, no one will 
tell me that the best gillie in Ross-shire did any- 
thing wrong; so we have nothing to reproach 
ourselves with, Robert, have we ?” 

“But it is such a dreadful misfortune!” ex- 
claimed Lionel, who could hardly understand this 
equanimity. “Another couple of seconds and 
you must have had him.” 

“ Well, now, Robert,” said she, briskly, “ shall 
we go up and try the tail of the Long Pool? Or 
go down to the Stones ?” 

“We'll chist go up to the tail of the Long 
Pool, Miss Honnor,” said he; and he took the 
rod from her, picked up her water-proof, and set 
out; while Lionel, without waiting for any fur- 
ther invitation, accompanied her. 

And as they walked along, picking their way 
among bowlders and bracken and heather, he was 
asking her whether the heart-breaking accidents 
and bitter disappointments of salmon - fishing 
were not greater than its rewards; as to which 
she lightly made answer : 

“You must come and try. None of the gen- 
tlemen here are very eager anglers; I suppose 
they get enough of salmon-fishing in the spring. 
Now, if you care about it at all, one rod is always 
enough for two people; and we could arrange it 
this way—that you should take the pools where 
wading is necessary. They'll get a pair of waders 
for you at the lodge. At present old Robert 
does all the wading that is wanted ; but of course 
I don’t care much about playing a fish that has 
been hooked by somebody else. Now you would 
take the wading pools.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said he, “but I’m afraid I 
should show myself such a duffer. I used to be 
a pretty fair trout-fisher when I was a lad,” he 
went on to say; and then it suddenly occurred 
to him that the offer of her companionship ought 
not to be received in this hesitating fashion. 
“ But I shall be delighted to try my hand, if you 
will let me; and of course you must see that I 
don’t disturb the best pools.” 

So they passed up through the narrow gorge, 
where the heavy volume of water was dashing 
down in tawny masses between the rocks, and 
got into the open country again, where the strath 
broadened out in a wide expanse of moorland. 
Here the river ran smooth between low banks, 
bordered now and again by a fringe of birch, 
and there was a greater quiet prevailing the fur- 
ther and further they got away from the tum- 
bling torrents below. But when they reached 
the Long Pool no fishing was possible; the af- 
ternoon sun struck full on the calm surface of 
the water; there was not a breath of wind to 
stir the smooth-mirrored blue and white; they 
could do nothing but choose out a heathery knoll 
on the bank, and sit down and wait patiently for 
a passing cloud. 

“T suppose,” said she, clasping her fingers to- 
gether in her lap—‘ I suppose you are all eager- 
ness about to-morrow morning ?” 

“Oh, I am not going shooting to-morrow,” 
said he. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “To be on a grouse 
moor on the Twelfth, and not go out ?” 

“Tt is because it is the Twelfth: I don’t want 
to spoil sport,” said he, modestly. “And I don’t 
want to make a fool of myself either. If I could 
shoot well enough, and if there was a place for 
me, I should be glad to go out with them; but 
my shooting is like my fishing, a relic of boy- 
hood’s days, and I should not like to make an 
exhibition of myself before a lot of crack shots.” 

“That is only false pride,” said she, in her 
curiously direct, straightforward way. ‘“ Why 
should you be ashamed to admit that there are 
certain things you can’t do as well as you can do 
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certain other things? There is no particular 
virtue in having been brought up to the use of a 
gun or rod. Take your own case, You are at 
home on the stage. There you know everything 
—you are the master, the proficient. But take 
the crack shots and put them on the stage, and 
ask them to do the simplest thing—then it is 
their turn to be helpless, not to say ridicuious.” 

“Perhaps,” said he, rather tentatively, “you 
mean that we should all of us keep to our own 
walks in life?” 

“Tm sure I don’t mean anything of the kind,” 
said she, with much frankness. “I only mean 
that if you are not a first-rate shot, vou need not 
be ashamed of it; you should remember there 
are other things you can do well, And really 
you must go out to-morrow morning. My bro 
ther was talking about it at breakfast, and I be- 
lieve the proposal is that you go with him and 
Captain Waveney. If any little mistake is made, 
Captain Waveney is the man to retrieve it—at 
least, so I’ve heard them say.” 

“At all events,” said he, “if I go with them 
at all, it will not be under false pretences. I 
shall warn them, to begin with, that I am a bad 
shot; then I can’t be found out. And they must 
put me in a position where I can’t do much 
harm.” 

“T dare say you shoot very well,” she said, 
with a smile. ‘Gentlemen always talk like that 
on the evening before the Twelfth if they have 
come to a strange moor.” 

But now she had risen again, for a breath of 
wind was stirring along the strath, while some 
higher air currents were slowly bringing certain 
fleecy clouds across from the west. As soon as 
the welcome shade had stolen over the river, she 
began to cast; and on this smooth water he 
could see more clearly what an excellent line 
this was that she sent out. Not a long line— 
perhaps twenty-three or twenty-four yards—but 
thrown most admirably, the fly lighting on the 
surface like a snow-flake. Moreover, he was now 
a little behind her, so that he could with impu- 
nity regard the appearance of this newly found 
companion—her lithe and agile form, the proud 
set of her neck and head, the beautiful close 
masses of her curly golden brown hair, and the 
fine contour of her sun-tanned cheek. Then the 
vigorous exercise in which she was engaged re- 
vealed all the suppleness and harmonious pro- 
portions of her figure; for here was no pretty 
wrist-work of trout-fishing, but the wielding of a 
double-handed salmon rod; and she had taught 
herself the gillies’ method of casting—that is to 
say, she made the backward cast by throwing 
both arms right up in the air, so that, as she 
paused to let the line straighten out behind her, 
one hand was on a level with her forehead, and 
the other more than a foot above that. Lionel 
thought that before he tried casting in the pre- 
sence of Miss Honnor Cunyngham, he should like 
to get a few quiet lessons from old Robert. 

However, all this expenditure of skill proved 
to be of no avail. She could not move a fin; 
nor had Robert any better luck when, they having 
eome to a shallow reach, she allowed the old 
man, who was incased in waders, to get into the 
water and fish along the opposite bank. When 
he came ashore again his young mistress said, 

“Dame Fortune hasn't forgiven us for letting 
that first one go.” 

And old Robert, who had probably never heard 
of Dame Fortune (or may have considered the 
phrase a polite and young-lady-like form of 
swearing), merely made answer, 

“ Ay, Miss Honnor, we'll go and try the Small 
Pool now.” 

The Small Pool lies between the Long Pool 
and the Rock Pool; it is a circular deep black 
hole, in which the waters collect before dashing 
and roaring down between the great gray bowl 
ders; and to fish it you must get out on certain 
knife-like edges that seem to offer anything but 
a secure foothold. However, Miss Honnor did 
not think twice about it; and indeed as she 
made her way out on those narrow slips of rock, 
Lionel perceived that her boots, which were laced 
in front Jike men’s boots, if they were small 
enough as regarded that portion covering the 
foot, were provided with most sensibly wide soles, 
which again were studded with nails. And there, 
balancing herself as best she might, she got out 
a short line, and began industriously to cover 
every inch of the surging and whirling water. A 
most likely looking place, Lionel thought to him- 
self, as he sat and looked on. But here also they 
were doomed to disappointment. It is true she 
hooked a small sea-trout, and was heartily glad 
when it shook itself free, thereby saving her time 
and trouble. All the rest of her’ labor was ex- 
pended for nothing; so finally she had to reel 
up and make her way ashore, where she surren- 
dered her rod to the old gillie. 

Then they passed down through the narrow 
defile again, and came in view of the wide path, 
now all saffron-tinted in the evening sunlight, 
with the lodge and its straggling dependencies in 
the midst of the plain. Perhaps it was this sight 
of the house that recalled to her what they had 
been talking of some time before; for as they 
walked along’ the river-bank she was again ur- 
ging him to go out on the following morning ; and 
not only that, but she declared he must have one 
or two days’ deer-stalking while he was in the 
north. If he missed, then he missed ; why should 
he care what foresters and gillies thought of him ? 
Of course he was very grateful to her for all her 
kind patronage; but he could not help thinking 
it rather odd to find a woman lending courage to 
a man—counselling him to be independent, and 
to have no fear of ridicule. 

“T recollect,” he said to her, “once hearing 
Lord Rockminster say that until a man has gone 
deer-stalking he can have no idea what extremes 
of misery a human being is capable of endur- 
ing.” 

“Lord Rockminster is incurably lazy,’”she said. 
“T think if you found yourself riding along this 












strath some night about eight or nine o’clock, 
knowing that away up among the hills you had 
left a stag of ten or twelve points to be sent for 
and brought down the next morning—then I think 
you wouldn’t be reflecting on the discomforts you 
had gone through, or, if you did, it would be with 
pride. “ Whi,” said she, “ you surely didn’t come 
to the Highlands to play at private theatricals ?” 

“T get enough of the theatre in the south,” he 
said, “as you may well imagine.” 

But here was a bend of the river sheltered from 
the weltering sun by a steep and wooded hill; and 
Miss Cunyngham, at old Robert’s suggestion, be- 
gan work again. It was really most interesting 
to watch this graceful casting; Lionel, sitting 
down on the heather, and smoking a cigarette, 
seemed to want no other occupation ; he forgot 
what the object of throwing a fly was, the throw- 
ing of the tly seemed to be enough in itself. He 
had grown to think that all these oily sweeps of 
brown water, touched here and there by dark 
olive-green reflections, were useful only as show- 
ing where the fly dropped; there was no fish 
watching the slow jerking of the “ Bishop” across 
the current; the one salmon that haunted the 
Rock Pool had put in an appearance and gone 





away long ago. But suddenly there was a short, 
sharp scream of the reel; then silence. 

“What is it, Robert?” she said, apparently 
holding on to something. ‘“ Another sea-trout ?” 

“Oh no, Miss Honnor, I am not thinking 
that—” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
it became abundantly clear that the unknown 








creature in the deeps had not the least intention 
of concealing his identity. A sudden rush down- 
stream, followed by a wild splashing and thrash- 
ing on the surface, was only the first of a series 
of performances that left Miss Honnor not one 
single moment of breathing space. Either she 
was following him rapidly down the river, or fol- 
lowing him up again, or reeling in swiftly as he 
came sailing toward her, or again she could only 
stand in breathless suspense as he fling himself 
into the air, and then beat and churned the wa- 
ter, shaking the line this way and that. 

“Oh, you wicked little wretch!” she cried, at 
a particularly vicious flourish out of the water; 
but this was the kind of fish she liked; this was 
a fish that fought fair—a gentlemanly fish, with- 
out the thought of a sulk in him—a very Prince 
Rupert even among grilse; this was no malevo- 
Indeed, 
these brilliant dashes and runs and somersaults 
soon began to tell, The gallant little grilse was 
plainly getting the worst of it. He allowed him- 
self to be led; but whenever she stepped back 
on the bank, and tried to induce him to come in, 
at the first appearance of shallow water he would 
instantly sheer off again with all thee strength 
that was left in him. Fortunately he seemed in- 
clined to head up-stream; and she humored him 
in that, for there the water was deeper under 
the bank. Even then he fought splendidly to 
the last. As soon as he got to recognize that an 
enemy was waiting for him—an enemy armed 
with some white shining thing that he more than 
once warily slipped out—he would make struggle 
after struggle to keep away—until at last there 
was a sudden, swift, decisive stroke of the steel 
clip, and Robert had his glittering prize safely 
ashore, 

“What o’clock is it, Mr. Moore?” said Miss 
Honnor ; but she seemed pleased with the result 
of this brisk encounter. 

He looked at his watch. 

“Half past seven,” he said. 

“Yes; I thought I heard the first bell: we 
must make haste home. Not but that my sis- 
ters are very good to me,” she continued, as she 
took the fly that Robert handed her and stuck it 
in her Tam o’ Shanter, “if I happen to have got 
hold of a fish; I am allowed to come in to dinner 
anyhow. 








lent, underhand, deep-boring tugger. 





And then, you know, there is no great 
ceremony at this bungalow of a place ; it’s differ- 
ent at the Braes, if Lady Adela happens to have 
a large house party, then I have to behave like 
other folk. What do you say, Robert — seven 
pounds? Well, he made a good fight of it. And 
I’m glad not to be going home empty-handed.” 

So Lionel picked up her water-proof and put 
it over his arm; she shouldered her fishing-rod 
after having reeled in the line; the handsome 
old gillie brought up the rear with the gaff and 
the slung grilse; and thus equipped, the three 
of them set out for the lodge—across the wide 
valley that was now all russet and golden under 
the warm light still lingering in the evening 
skies, 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





A LURKING DANGER. 
av ERY disease for which the physicians ean- 

4 uot satisfactorily account in certain local- 
ities is explained by the magical word ma- 
laria, and the patient suffers and weak 
till the development of fuller symptoms affords 
opportunity for further diagnosis and a new no- 
menclature. There seem to be, however, few 
diseases which the state of the system, under the 
influence of malaria, cannot counterfeit, and it is 
a relief to many a sufferer to know, after having 
been tormented by apprehension of something 
terrible, that it is not heart failure, or brain trou- 
ble, or cancerous stomach, or indurated liver, but 
only a little malaria that occasions the suffering, 
quite unaware that a little malaria is capable of 
being as baleful as any one of all the others, in- 
filtrating its slow poison, and preparing the way 
for its victims to fall easy prey to a thousand 
ills, all of which might have been resisted but for 
the vitiation of the natural forces by this subtle 
power of evil. ; 

Not only in the positive and visible agencies of 
fever and chills are the effects of malaria appar- 
ent, but wherever it is present sallow faces, im- 
| poverished muscles, undersized stature, poor teeth, 
| and thin hair, languor and absence of ambition 


is 
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and energy, are noticeable; and if ever any 
great undertakings are compassed in malarious 
regions, it is by means of people coming in 
from the outside and doing the work before sue- 
cumbing to the benumbing influence, or else’ by 
individuals who are what gardeners call “ sports” 
upon the prevailing variety. What there is in a 
water-soaked weed, drying under a hot sun, to 
evolve such terrible injury to humanity is for 
science yet to find out. But that there is deadly 
power in all vegetation that has been saturated 
and then exposed to great heat is certain ; and it 
is also certain that sometimes the pestiferous ef- 
fluence is felt the most by people on low levels, 
at other times, under different conditions, by 
those dwelling on hills at a distance of some 
miles from the malarial source, and that some- | 
times a grove of trees or a town acts as a filter | 
or a screen, and prevents the poison from pene- 
trating further. 

While what has been long known as malaria, 
meaning merely fever and ague, is confined chiefly 
to the low latitudes and to fixed localities of 
luvial deposit elsewhere, yet there is a notable 
development of malaria in all places where vege- 
table growth undergoes exposure and decay, thus 
producing not only the common illnesses proceed- 
ing from malarious miasms, but fatal fevers of 
many sorts. It becomes every one, therefore, 
even in our own comparatively safe regions, to 
take two or three measures of precaution that 
have been discovered to be of use. 

Omitting, of course, purely medical precau- 
tions, which are in the hands of physicians to 
prescribe, the first of these is a thorough system 
of drainage wherever there are swamps or marsh 
lands within three or four miles of dwellings, 
that being the limit to which the malarial poison 
can be carried by the wind, and the planting of 
a thick growth of trees to intervene between 
houses and the danger, to act as a shield and 
screen and absorbent in places where the drain- 
age is not possible or the danger not to be re- 
moved, Another is never to sleep on the lower 
floor of rooms where there is any suspicion of 
the existence of malaria. Another is to use great 
caution concerning the night air when not in mo 
tion, the poison being most active after dark, 
when the sun has withdrawn from us and from 
the world about us his disease-repelling forces, a 
caution which forbids in mild September even- 
ings much sitting about the lawns or lingering 
around the ¢oor-steps, and which advises a little 
wood fire upon the hearth. Many dysenteries 
and slow fevers might thus be prevented, which, 
while they may not in themselves be direct 
ly fatal, lead the way, through weakness and a 
lowering of the tone of the system, to diseases 
which know no recovery. 








TWO SEASONS. 
N your dear eyes, half* blue, half gray, 
Autumn is subtly blent with May. 
One tint is full of spring-tide cheer, 
And one brings grave November near; 
Yet both—supremely pure and true— 
Are seasons that my heart lives through. 
Wituram H. Hayne. 





THE SEWING-ROOM. 

bse the family sewing is done at home, | 

it is understood that its proper comple- | 
tion will demand a considerable amount of time’; 
but the encroachments it makes upon valuable 
space in the living-rooms is quite another thing, 
and in view of the general discomfort it occa- 
sions, is one which ought, if possible, to be avoided. 

Ordinarily the sewing can be finished in the 
morning or early afternoon, and a few moments 
serve to clear away all traces of it; but it is 
frequently necessary to convert the living-rooms 
for a longer or shorter period into a veritable 
dress-making establishment, especially during the 
spring or fall, or whenever else an unusually large 
number of garments await the needle. 

When nightfall reminds the busy workers that 
the men of the house are coming home, there en- 
sues a confused and hasty “setting to rights,” 
conducive to anything but the desired result. 

Dress goods and garments are hurriedly thrust 
into closets and drawers, or piled upon the lap- 
board and carried out of sight, to reappear on 
the following day crumpled and disarranged. 

But the “ lady "—as the children have named 
the convenient skirt form—remains in the corner, 
modestly shrouded in a sheet, as unwelcome an 
intruder as the bulky sewing-machine opposite 
her. The rags have been hastily disposed of, 
but ravellings and scattered pins still litter the 
floor, and a general feeling of untidiness per- 
vades the room. 


Were it but for one or two evenings, one might 
be willing to overlook the inconvenience; but 
when it continues vor days and weeks, patience 
is apt to become exhausted, and give way to dis- 
contented grumbling, or worse. 

It is therefore fur pleasanter for all concerned 
when a separate room can be fitted up and used 
exclusively for sewing. 

The larger and brighter the room, the more 
agreeable it will be for the sewers; but where 
space is limited, even a hall room, with its single 
window, is better than none at all. 

The floor should be covered with linoleam—a 
material akin to oil-cloth, but preferable to it, be- 
cause it is more durable, and its surface is less 
chilling to the feet. 

A hair broom will easily, and without raising 
dust, sweep up all the threads and snippings 
which would firmly adhere to matting, carpet, or 
bare floors. 

In the way of furniture for the sewing-room 
one may be guided by taste and length of purse, 
or by economy and common-sense. I have seen 
a remarkably dainty sewing-room fitted up @ la 


Japanese from the bead and bamboo portiéres to 
the matting and rugs upon the floor, and anothe: 
where the furniture consisted of rattan arm 
chairs, rocking-chairs, table, and footstools, with 
work and scrap baskets to match, all decorated 
with bows and rosettes, and with delicately tint- 
ed ribbons drawn through the open meshes of 
their frames, and plentifully supplied with plush 
cushions. 





But one that bore the stamp of comfort as 
well as utility contained a cutting-table, so con- 
structed that when not in use it could be folded 
flat and hidden from sight; a few chairs, the legs 
of which had been shortened, so that the person 
seated in them could at one and the same time 
find a resting-place for her feet and a support 
for her back: a roomy scrap basket neatly line d; 
a lap-board and a sewing-machine. 





In one corner stood a e leaved screen, in 





tended to place before the window during the 
process of fitting, and a row of hooks ran along 
the wall, from which garments undergoing manu 


facture or alterations were s ispended beneath 
calico curtain, 


a 


The useful skirt form he 





i not been forgotten, 
and on the wall, just above the sewing-machine, 
hung two little cabinets, so very convenient that 
they deserve a descr ption 

Two of these can be provided for | than 
twenty-five cents, and an hour’s work would com 
plete them 


ess 


To make one, procure one of the boards upon 
which dry-goods are usually rolled, and three or 


four cigar boxes about two inches in height ; 
hese can be obtained for the asking at any cigar 
store. Remove the covers from all but one, and 


attach them (one above the other) to the board 
by means of nails driven through one of the lot 


narrow sides Py 


leave space enough between them 
to be able to insert the hand into each one, and 


place the covered one at the top. Fasten a pai 


of screw-eyes (by which it can be suspended) to 
the two uppel corners, and proceed to give ita 
coat Or two Ot oak or mahogany stain, and orna 
ment, if you choose, with a border of brass or 
nickel headed nails. When hung upon the wall 





you have an exce t receptacle for spools, scis 


sors, needles, hooks and eye 8, buttons, 
sessing the additional advantage 
the reach of the childr 
tach 


etc., pos 
ot being out ot 
fingers. At 
strings or tapes to the emery, the needl 


n’s prying 








e 
book, and tiny thimble basket, and they can be 
hung upon little hooks screwed into the board 
beneath the lowest of the boxes, 

Another requisite in the sewing-room is good 
material from which to cut one’s patterns. Trans 
parent white crown lini 


for durability and for 


ng is the very best, both 
convenience in pinning 
down upon the goods to be cut; but where one 
does not care to use it, on account of its greater 
it is well to 
Manila paper on hand, 


LLY. 


cost, of new 


and of rather heavy qual 
The bought patter 
the effects 
plan to at once duplic in the Manila 
paper, and paste the necessary directions upon 
one of the parts. 


have several sheets 





ns beir ity of tissue paper, 
of and 
‘ate them 


soon show use, it is a good 


The same plan can be pursued 
when copying a pattern from the Bazar Supple 
ment. 

Perforate them near the top, and 
ent parts of the pattern together. 


tie differ 
In way 
they can be hung upon a nail, are always at hand, 
and remain free of folds or creases. 
Where one has children, it 


the 


this 





is well to mark ea 
pattern with the name of the child and the 
at which it fitted him; one has a guide then by 
which one may fit the younger children a year or 
two hence. 7 
Those who do most of the family sewing at 
home will find it more economical, and certs y 
more convenient, to purchase staple goods, such 
as cambric, silesia, muslin, ete 
ties. 





, in large quanti 
There may be little or no difference in the 
price per yard, but the economylies in the 
ing of material. 
ing 


Savy 
Those in the habit of purchas 
in small quantities run the risk of running 
short of material at a most inopportune moment, 
and soon accumulate a pile of remnants often 
totally useless because of their different colors 

To make a pin-cushion which will obviate any 
necessity of putting pins in the mouth, cut from 
unbleached muslin two crescent shaped pieces ten 
inches long, and three and a half inches broad in 
its widest part; stuff with bran and cover with 
dark cashmere, fastening a tape at each point 
long enough to tie around the waist. This can 
be made more ornamental, but for hard usage 
plain one is desirable 


A little gas or oil stoveis exceedingly convenient 
to heat one’s flat-irons when the kitchen range i 


at some distance, or when one desires to keep 
one’s irons free from the spattering of grease occa 
sioned by the proximity of food in the pro 
cess of cooking. An ironing-board may be re 
served exclusively for use in the sewing-room, 
and to obviate the difficulty usually found in 
pressing the curved seams of a basque or sleeve 


the tailor’s example can be, followed, and a 
slender board, narrow enough to be slipped into 


any sleeve, may be covered and turned into an 
| ironing-board. 


A piece of French chalk and a 
ruler should be provided, and will lend valuable aid 
| when a guiding line 


is desired 


the straight 
rows of stitching required upon certain garments 


The professional cutter knows that he must 
economize material, and consequently he uses his 
chalk as frequently as he does his shears, Lay 
ing his patterns upon the goods, he first outlines 
them in chalk, and if he sees that their relative 
position will cause several large pieces of mats 
rial to be wasted, he brushes off the chalk, and 
arranges and rearranges them until he has found 
the minimum of waste. 

If the professional can find the time for this, 
there is no reason why the amateur should not 
follow in his footsteps, and doing so, she will no 
longer find it difficult to cut a garment from the 
exact amount of material that the pattern calls 
| for. 
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Louis XV. Screen. 


Tue slender frame of this screen is elaborately 
carved in shells and scrolls and Cupids, and is 


brightened with gilding. The ground for the three 
panels is éeru China silk,on which the delicate em- 
broidery, delineating blossoming boughs, reeds, wa- 
ter-fowl, and bright-plumaged birds, is executed in 


iks of natural tints 


Design for Tapestry Cushion. 


Tus novel Renaissance design of conventional 
figures and scrolls for a tapestry cushion is executed 
ona ground of éeru canvas in which gilt threads 
are interwoven, The work is done in split filoselle 


silk of the colors enumerated in the key to symbols 
which accompanies the design, Each symbol cov- 
ers a square of two threads of the canvas. Gobe- 
lin tapestry stitch or cross stitch can be employed 
with equally good effect. Gobelin stitch is a 
Straight up-and-down stitch, worked in this case 
perpendicularly over two threads of the canvas, 
with one thread separating the stitches; two such 
stitches cover the space represented by one symbol 
of the design. If cross stitch is used, each symbol 
is represented by one stitch worked over a square 
of two threads. A cushion decorated in this design 


forms a feature of an illustration on the next page. 
rhe embroidered centre is broadly framed in dark- 
colored plush, with feathery Angora tassels at the 


orners, 


A Corner in a Drawing-Room. 
See illustration on page 649. 


A rrw words of explanation will suffice to com- 
plete this picture for the imagination of our read- 
ers. The space devoted to the “cozy corner” is 
livided off from the drawing-room by a low screen 
or balustrade of richly carved wood, on the newel 
f which a bronze vase with a growing palm. 
The furnishing is in a Venetian modification of the 
severer Italian Renaissance. Two draperies of dark 
ichly colored plush extending from the wall out- 
ward to the ceiling beyond the cornice form a eur- 
tained recess, affording room for a comfortable 
eouch with cushions, a hassock, a stool, and a small 
low table. A chandelier of jewelled glass with 
tapers is at the centre, and on the wall opposite, a 
Venetian mirror, the glass frame of which is set off 
by a background of plush that is draped on the wall 
behind it. 






































- WER PORSeESEEEEEREEEE 
Window Dra- pEceiuaugugegdedas 
peries. } H Pea 
See illustrations on S444 +8 
page 649. ; 7} 
Two widely dif- } Ai 
ferent models of } HH 
window drapery s 
are presented in ++ 
these illustrations. 
Fig, 1 is in the con- 
ventional Louis 
XV. style, with a 














richly embroidered 
lambrequin de- 
pending from a 
carved cornice. A 
lace shade _ inter- 








cepts and softens 
the light. Within 
is a pair of grena- 
dine curtains, with 
Irish guipure em- 
broidery at the 
edges and as an in- 
serted border. Less 
formal in its ar- 
rangement is the 
drapery illustrated 
in Fig. 2. The 
grenadine curtains 
are ornamented 
with wide insertion 
and edging of Louis 
Quatorze lace, and 
are hung to overlap 
broadly at the top. 
A rich broché cur- 
tain is hung in 
graceful folds on 
one side, covering 
two - thirds the 
width of the win- 
dow on the curtain 
pole. On the other 
side a straight cur- 
tain of plain silk- 
faced material is 
hang in folds, with 
a deep tapestry bor- 
der woven across 
its lower edge, and 
a narrower border ' 
on the valance 
which drops over 
at the top. 




































































Against the 
Autumn’s Chill. 
yt families 

4 

are prepared 
with suitable cloth- 
ing when the first 
cold October morn- 
ing, with its pene- 
trating, chilly rain, 
comes, The de- 
lightful days of 
September and the 
sunny, golden hours 
of early October 
delude one into a 
false security. Sad- 
denly, like a thief in 



































keen air is upon us. 
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A fire is started in the furnace, but that autocrat is 
sulky at the undignified haste with which its ser- 
vices are demanded, and smokes and smoulders, 
and finally goes out entirely. A dismal, shivering 
group gathers around the breakfast table. 

A forced march is made to drawers and closets 
for the cast-off flannels and woollen dresses of last 
winter. Nothing is ready. The neatly folded flan- 
nels are eaten by moths, the skirts are ragged, the 
dresses buttonless and out at the elbows, and there 
is a medley of partly and entirely worn-out stockings. 

A great deal of actual discomfort and much loss 
of temper can be averted by a little forethought in 
these matters. The spring sewing for a family is 
no small matter, and the time and attention that 
are necessary for its completion are usually made 
the excuse for leaving the winter clothing in such 
disorder. But summer materials are displayed on 
shop counters early in February, and unless sick- 
ness intervene, there is no reason why the family 
wardrobe cannot be fully supplied for the warm 
months by at least the first of June. Then follows 
abundant time for preparing against autumn’s chill. 

Carefully sort over all clothing left from winter 
wearing, and throw all that is worn out into the 
rag-bag. Useless garments feed moths and carpet- 
bugs just as satisfactorily as new ones. Flannels 
worn one winter may not be suitable for a second 
season, but are better adapted for early cold wea- 
ther than new ones. Then take them, rebind the 
neck, tighten the buttons on, and darn the few 
small holes. When this is done, wrap up carefully 
from the vexing moth each person’s garments in 
separate bundles, label, and put in their respective 
places, or some closet better suited to your mind. 

Rip off the ragged trimming from the flannel 
skirts, and crochet or knit new ones. See to it that 
the belts are strong and that the button-holes will 
not tear out. Treat these and all other garments 
to a course of wrapping up and labelling, that each 
one of your household may find his clothes in the 
quickest, easiest way. 

It is exceedingly important that there should be 
at least one or two pairs of warm stockings at hand 
for each of the careless boys and younger members 
of your flock. Many a hard cold and perhaps more 
serious illness is saved by having the feet warm. 
So select the best of the merino stockings and 
mend them thoroughly. 

Such of the dresses as can be worn without re- 
making should be first cleaned and freed from 
grease spots and 
soiled places. 

A mixture of two 
ounces of ammo- 
nis, two ounces of 
white Castile soap, 
one ounce of gly- 
cerine, and one 
ounce of ether, 
used in sponging 
woollens, will make 
them look fresh 
and bright. The 
soap should be dis- 
solved over the fire 
in one pint of wa- 
ter. Then add two 
quarts more of wa- 
ter, the other in- 
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gredients, and mix 
well and put into 
bottles. Put one 
teacupful of this 
mixture into 81x 

































quarts of water, 
and sponge the 
goods with a flan- 
nel, and rub the 
wet places as dry 
as possible with a 
clean cloth. 

When clean and 
dry, mend the torn 
or ripped places of 
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Design ror Tapestry Cusnion. 


the night, a raw, Key to Symbols: ® Dark, 8 Medium, & Light, Olive Brown; @ Dark, ® Light, Blue-Green; © Dark, © Light, Moss Green ; 8 Dark, 
. ; ® Dark, © Light, Copper Red; “ Ecru; ' Ground. 

















needed, replace lost 
buttons, and do not 
forget to give the 
pocket its share of 
attention. In case 
the dress is that of 
an adult, put on 
fresh braid and a 
new facing around 
the bottom. Fold 
up the dresses 
loosely and tie up 
securely in whole 
pillow - cases — or 
bags, and hang 
up wherever you 
choose. 

Clothes that are 
to be remade are 
better left until the 
season comes for 
their use, when 
what is to be made 
from them is fully 
decided. But the 
garments should be 
ripped apart, be- 
cause the worthless 
parts can then be 
thrown away, and 
the remainder more 
easily made into 
bundles and kept 
from the household 
pests. All pieces 
which can be re- 
used sheuld first be 
washed clean. Dirt 
is more easily re- 



























































® Medium, O Light, Gobelin Blue ; moved then than 


when it has had 
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four months’ additional time 
to dry in, and it is said in. 
sects do not attack clean 
cloth so readily as soiled. 
Honest woollens of all col- 
ors, cashmeres, merinos, tri- 
cots, and the like, will wash 
the same as flannel, care be- 
ing taken that the water is 
not so hot as to shrink the 
goods. Wash such cloths 
thoroughly in lukewarm water 
and soap, rinse, and hang out 
in the sunlight without wring- 
ing, and press on the wrong 
side when yet damp. The 
same mixture for sponging 
woollens given above can also 
be used in the same propor- 
tions for washing the same. 
Boys’ jackets and trousers 
should have their share of 
cleaning and repairing, and 
the father’s clothes must not 
be overlooked. The collars 
of coats are often difficult to 
clean. A thorough sponging 
with a weak solution of am- 
monia, then one of alcohol, 
and rubbing dry with a clean 
flannel, is generally effectual. 
Aanes B. OrMSBEE 


Promenade Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 
Tue first costume illustra- 
ted is of greenish gray sum- 
mer wool, with a border of 
black lines. The border en- 
circles the bottom of the skirt, 
and is repeated on the long 
drapery, which is str 
the right side and slants up- 
ward onthe left. A soft cross- 
ed vest of surah is in the coat- 
bodice, which has revers and 
cuffs of black silk, and is or- 
namented with large buttons 
Another toilette shown in 
the illustration is of black net 
with Tour Eiffel insertions of 
black lace, made over migno 
nette green silk. On the front 
of the skirt is a narrow silk 


tablier, across which the scal- ( ‘ ae | bing? find | hn 
wo My | 








lops of the lace are connected 5 , \ A 4 7 it i, ua 
by tufts of loops of narrow it “4 fe ’ M* pial mh i) 
watered ribbon. Wider black : alr ‘iN A \ yi " 
watered ribbon is hung to out cut en Ny tie) Ahly! (iW ye 
. . out Marten ) Al, 
line paniers on the front, with Sg 


nr a drooping loop and end at 


a cee mnhil ly, | Sue | 
y Se ia i { P pe oS each side of the’ back. The 
Pale Re, SDS, bodice has a silk plastron and 


lace insertions. 


Fie, 2—WINDOW DRAPERY. 
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‘ A CORNER IN A DRAWING-ROOM, 
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| FXO those who use CUTTER’S SPOOL SILK we need no introduction. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
CUTTER SILK find they have got an inferior article. 


VOLUME XXII, NO. 36. 








We are making 
Frequently persons who suppose they have bought a 
How can a Cutter Silk be Known? 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 


TO ENRICH THE LARDER. | 


Ts learned professor who, lecturing once on | 

entomology, took up in his finger and thumb 
a grasshopper, and chewed it down with relish, 
and told his students that any one swallowing the 
glutinous mass of the oyster had no right to look 
askance at his singular choice of diet, might bene 





fit humanity could he show also that though one 
may open one’s mouth one may not turn up one’s 
at a snail as well. The snail has been an 
article of food for many years in certain regions, 


nose 





served, as Hans Christian Andersen’s snail boast 
ed, on silver dishes; but, perhaps owing to our 
prodigal abundance of rich food, it has never 


been adopted by us, although there seems to be 
reason for against it than 
prawns, shrimps, or any mollusk. In 
snails are a favorite dish, and are eaten 
by many good Catholics as fish in seasons of fast; 


no more 
against 
France 


a prejudice 


a nourishing soup, supposed to have peculiar ex- 
cellence for the consumptive, 
from them, and they are 
same sufferers. In the 
epicures they were 
fattening food, 
vegetable 


is also prepared 
old days of the Roman 
cultivated by being fed on 
but their natural food is chiefly 
As there are many more than a thou- 
sand specimens of them, and they are found near- 

all over the globe, it is a pity that any hostil- 


ity to them as an article of diet should not be | 


overcome, 





SPARROWS. 


i N;: 

we If sparrowes do make more noise 
than ordinary in chirping, or otherwysely, early 
in the morning, they thus foretell of coming wind 
or rain.” 


read: “* 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow'’s Soornuina Syxup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Laptre who have tried Corne.u's Benzorn Cosmetic 
Svar will use no other.—[ Adv.) 





Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Presta, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa | 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


ry. ° 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 VnQeuh 
“=. LINENS 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Crosse & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from Enelish Fresh Frais 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Packer's 


MADE OF VEGETABLE OILS, PIN 
AND GLYCERINE. 


E-TAR, 


Summer Rashes and Irritations. 25 cts. 


boiled in milk for the | 


1 English book published in the year 1770 | 


| the 


|} ter. 





| Chicken. 





G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Sciatic Pains 

Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 
Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one minute by 
‘nth H 1 lag The 
art Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster i 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 

Drug anp Curmioat Co., Boston, 





Roya Baxine Powper Co., 











READY FOR USE. 


REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
Green Turtle. Oxtail. 
Terrapin. 


Vegetable. 
French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Tomato. Mock Turtle. 
Printanier. Pea. 

Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 


Mullagatawny. 
Consomme 


| Mutton Broth. 


In 1}¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 1¢-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS, 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 
The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 


to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or | 


Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monurch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 


t#™~ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York, Sold by Grocers, 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 
and brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 
GELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 








LOWNEYS. 


PackacesBrE xpress 
RetTAit BRANCH, 
-- BOSTON. 





\DIES | 


Greatest inducements 
rders for our celebrated * Ten 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET. PREM UM 27, 


For full 
P.O. Box Seon lew Tork N.Y 


GRE stiecmcdi LA 
x 









COOLING, SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC 
A HYGIENIC LUXURY. 


‘Tar aan 


Promotes a clear, soft, smooth skin, healthful scalp,and vigorous hair. 
Druggists. 


Sample (¢ cake), 10 cts., stamps. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Invaluable for 
Mention Bazar. 


PURE 


| First— | 
Each Dress Pattern 


as D 


bears our name 
| above. 
SEconD— 
It is always 25 inches 


wide, not 19 nor 20 nor A 


21. 

Tairp— 
It has no colored| 
selvedge, but is all 
Black from edge to 


edge, so that the entire 


width can be used and 


nothing wasted. 


E 


Fourtu— 


The price is $2.20 
per yard at retail, for 
each style shown in 


the accompanying cut 


—designated D, A, B, 


EK, and C, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful: requires no dressing; do notriportear. SKEL= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MWY SWI'PCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
| ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. 1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURBRNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


ieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label, as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London, 


| HARTSHORNS, 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 








SELF-ACTING « 
SHADE ROLLERS. 





ON 
LABEL, 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 







Will be come invaluatle for 


lera 
anc holera infa — 
children or adults, IJtis noia 
medicine but willbe retained 
&sustainlifewheneverything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


SU PERFL U ous HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig=- 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
a Address Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


by Peck’s Pat. Improven 

DEAF: usnionep Ear Drums. 

w boos a WEE distinetly, 
Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, F Address 


or call on F, HISCOX, 853 ata N.Y. Fas fi. paper. 
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Firta— 

It is made in dress 
patterns of 16, 17, 18, 
and 20 yards. 


We import the raw 
material, spin and dye 
the threads, weavé and 
finish the cloth—being 
too jealous of our qual 
ity to permit any one 
to touch the materials 
until 
ready for sale. 

Where can the Cutter 
Silks be bought ? 

Ask your dealer for 
them, 
keep them write us and 


the goods are 


or if he doesn’t 


we will refer you to 


one who does, 


44 East 14th St. 


(Union Square), 


New York. 
BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Vartety. 


LADIES, ‘Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


—LO 
Latest Parisian style of ladies’ collars. Manufactured 
exclusively by Corliss Bros. & Co., Troy, N. Y 
~ASK FOR IT.— 


ip AND SQUARE RIBBON can be i ured 
from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York 


The Seashore Collage 


(Established by Mrs. Fletcher Harper, Jr.), 


AT NORTH LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Summer rest and recreation for working women. 
The Cottage, with rooms for fifty, is situated directly on 
the Beach ; has its own bath-house and bathing-master 
always in attendance; lawn-tennis grounds, a library 
of latest publications, parlor games, and piano are 
provided without extra charge, with excellent table 
and home comforts. 

Young working women desiring to make arrange- 
ments for the coming season should apply at once to 
the City Manager, 18 East 16th Street, N. Y. City, from 
11 to 1 daily, and 7 to 9 evenings, except Saturday 
evening, for circulars and full information. 

Terms, $4.50 per week. 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


MecDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FReb. 


BROWN’S GINGER: <2: 


F CRAMPS 


AND 








‘Hicholson’ S | ~~ | 
Liquid Bread | é wo (<> es sal ate ‘ 
(REMOVED an \TOILET SOAP 


391 FIFTH AVE. Purest and Best of all Known 
Infantile Skin Soaps. 
Ladies visiting 


New York are cor- 
dially invited to in- 
spect my Novel- 
ties for the com- 


ing season. 
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Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious | 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re | 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholi¢ 
development. Choicest materials used in its | 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial | 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- | 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


ov LOVELIEST, WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST SKIN, 
free from every blemish, is produced by this most 
elegant and effective 
of all skin purifiers 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
Sg in ie p e ‘ Sie. medicated, exquisitely 
warded on appli- | 
cation. 
A perfect fit 
guaranteed without 
personal fitting. 


FOR 


perfumed, surprising. 
ly effective, it is simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
sure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir. 
ritation, as well as serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 
the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined sales of 
all other infantile soaps, both foreign and domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 

Ba” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 


Ww 
USE 
vans 


REMINGTON | 





em STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


a 
wees) 


wa eS 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
aa. piel DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 
| Brothers, | xiwxou.| Sou RAB APPLE 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. BLOSSOMS. 


EP P'S's c= ==... 
AO RFU 
ie CP mn 





Over 14 Millions Sold in this BY THE DEALERS 
Country alone. 


The Best Fitting and Best DRY GOONS FROM NEW YORK, 


Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Mai! Orders promptly and LOWES? PRICES 





carefully filled. 





Under the title of Crab Apple | 
2c ty Blossoms, Th Cc 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 2 ip eo vrown 


é O C O EXTRA CONCENTRATED Perfumery Co. ae ane 


| selling one of the most fragrant 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








and delightful perfumes ever 
_4 produced.— Court Journal. 


FREEMAN'S | VELOUTINE INVIGORATING 
mney rowben. LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


off; in shor 
(REGISTERED.) 


















PERFECT ‘CHASTE REFINED. 
mail it direct, postage apie 25 





po 5 per ng 





White, pink and cream ‘sha toning [Mery Anderson.) 
this pape r with nder for po »wder, will send a trial bottle of the The popular, new 
Exquisite Perfume, Freeman’s  ** Hiawatha 





FREEMAN Perfumer,523 E1520 51 9N.Y.; Branch Cin. O.. smelling salts of The 


Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 

JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS palace, mansion and cot- 

eae ee 8 men rng 

scma™|! STEEL PENS | | 

oe’) GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878, CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS | | 177, NewBonoSr.,Lonoon. Sold everywhere | By akg granted Perpetual’ Injanetion with rot 


tice Chitty granted a Pe zpetus al Injunc tio m with coste 











TRADE MARK 


High grade in Silk, Silk and Jaege 
Merino, Dr. Jaeger’s 











restraining Mr. Ses orge Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mess ars, 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


| 
| 
] 
i 
| 
Ss “PARTED BANG” JUST OUT | 
“ s | One-Minute Talks about 
BD cacncsereeslCunty Hale, | ruts sonnei: | SIROCCO TEA 
i who wear their Sor paeted $6 3 2 August 15, 1889, on the latest | « 
oD: 2 up, according to size and color. No. 8. 
} rg ig ety with prep’n now worn by the You cannot bring London, Paris, or Rome to New 
‘ York, but you may precure here now something fa- 


$2; eee Cosmetics &c., 
sent any where. Send to EXCLUSIVE 400, miliar to travellers in any of those places. No article 
sent free to Every Lapy who | for the table is more widely known or more extensive- 


the m'fr for Illust’d Price Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l| Music Hall)Chicago 
‘ pede writes for it, and every Gen- ‘| ly used in Europe than is the SEROCCO TEA, 
ania die aeaaedncih. | This tea differs from all other teas in every process 
. : ieee te | of its growth and preparation for consumption. It is 
: er, wife, sister, or daughter | produced on the finest estate in all India, and by uid 
Would you Know the secret of Enge | should insist that they do write for it. | 


- : | of machinery which is patented and owned solely by 
lish women’s great charm—white, perfect teeth? Arr- } us is dried in such a way as to retain all the aromatic 


Ktnson’s Oriental Tooth Paste. M RS. ce THOMPSON, | strength and superb flavor of the leaf. 


| Prices from 60 cents to $1.00 per pound, in sealed pack- 


styles of Hain- Durssine as 





224 Fifth Avenue, New York. | ages (thus insuring its purity). Sample package free 
a = DAVIDSON & CO., 
ABY CARRI OscooDBYS =| nekD wae nae 
B 100 styles, Automatic RIACES, CORRESPONDENCE Fi 1436 BR ADWAY, NE Ww YORK. 






wr sale as above, and also by the following: 
CHOOL, | George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Rochester, N.Y. John Murray & Co., 23 N. 18th St., Philadelphia. 





Adjustable, Reclining and Invalid Wheei } RA 
Chairs, Fictory Prices, Send st ome * for Lis 


LUBURG wre-¢o” rm We Oth ot Philade, 


EVERYWHERE. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
OW A WEAK STOMACH. 


ts.a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Tuition, with books, $10, i asneane for 2-cent stamp 


_BEECHAM’S PILLS | | For a DISORDERED LIVER 
(TH A s 

Cure BILLIOUS and’ Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
“ Worth a Guinea a Box ”’—but so) ervous ILLS. 

‘ i 25 oman. Sere | @ Sick Headache. &c. | 25cts. a Box. 


ALI: DRUGGISTS. 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OF ALL DRUGGISTS. — 


THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 












| 
| 

| 

3 | 








You can live at home and make more money at work for ug | : 
a } ’ And steady work right at home 
See a eae nee Sea om | Child ren Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. BE Spat le Lec a 


at once. Franklin Co., Kichmond, Va. 
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FACETIZ. 
HOW TO BE RIGHT THOUGH LEFT. 
I neven nursed a dear gazelle, 
And trained it so's to ride, 
But when I had it fit to sell, 
The creature went and died. 


I never had a bneiness scheme, 
Aud got it where ’twonld pay, 

But that some villain smashed my dream, 
And took my cash away. 


I never asked a maid to be 
My wife, of home the head, 

Bat what, alas! she jilted me, 
And with another wed 


I never had a plate of cream 
But that "twas sure to melt; 

I never backed a Western scheme 
But some one got my pelt. 
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SUMMER 





SPORT. 


I never had a single friend | 
I really thought to trust, 

But what I'd ever to him lend, 
And find him ever buet, 


THE SOLE TROUBLE. | 
“The uppers are too light.” 
* Curious that that should be the sole trouble, eh 2?” 
——— 


NEEDLESS ALARM. 


During a violent thunder-storm a lady spoke of be- 
ing afraid of the lightning. 

“Don’t yon be scared, mamma,” said her little out 
If Charlotte Corday had only been a Russian, what | year-old boy; “1 won't let it strike you.” 
fun the humorists would have had alluding to “ Char- | 
lotte la belle Charlotte Russe !” | 

commeiendiprmen | 


So I decline fore’er to join 
The pessimistic set; 
For me there must be tenderloin, 
And I'll be happy yet. Carriyie Smitu. 


pa ON, 
BECOMES AN OLD STORY. 
y pR aN Suk (in Fulton Market restaurant). “ And do they 
EXPERIMENTAL really put these poor crabs on the fire while they are 
“I'm going to feed that hen of mine on sugar of | still alive, George ?” 
| lead.” Hr. “ Yes.” 
| 


—_—_—— ———— 


That the hen is a hypocrite is proven by the fact **What an idea!” Sur. “ Well, isn’t it very crnel to the poor things ?” 
that she nses ber bill to smell with. If this is not a “T want to see if I can’t make a type-setter of her.” lix. “Oh, they get used to it.” 
Peck-sniffian trait, what is? 


eeniapiagtipiainninns 
IMPERTINENCE. 
Canny. ‘* Where are you going, sir?” 


Bsackson. **None of your bosinese. Just drive 
there, and stop asking impertinent questions.” 
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CASTING 
TRYING TO MAKE, WALTER?” 


REFLECTIONS. 
“WHAT ARE YOU 
“A Bow.” 
“WHAT, OUT OF SUCH A STICK!” 

“Yes. WHY NOT? MOST OF YOUR BEAUX ARE WORSE STICKS THAN THIS.” 

















“| SHA'N’T WANT ANY MORE 
ICE 1S FULL OF BACILLI.” 
“WoT EVER Is THAT, MUM? 


“WELL, JUDGING FROM THE SIZE OF YOUR BILL 
PIECES OF ICE YOU HAVE BEEN LEAVING, I CONCLUDE IT IS SOMETHING YOU 


BACILLL 
ICE OF YOU, MR. STUBBS, AS I'VE BEEN 


WoT's BACKELY ?” 
AND THE EXCEE 


THE ICE TO MAKE IT WEIGH. GOOD-MORNING.” 


’ 


INFORMED THE 


DINGLY SMALL 
PUT IN 


THE BASE-BALL MAIDEN. 

“No, Mr. Brown, I cannot marry you. 
a goorer this time.” 

“Can't tell yet,” said Mr, Brown, rising from his 
knees. “I’ve got to third, and I haven't had an an- 
swer from the other two yet.” 

—_—_— p—___. 


No, colonel, you cannot lay a railroad with hen 
tracks any more than you can get a mosquito Dill 
through Congress. 


ILLUSION. 
You score | 


saw her in a Hading veil; 

She looked so charming and serene 
thonght her just the loveliest girl 
That ever I had seen. 


— 


But, lo! she raised her Hading veil; 


1 scarcely could beileve mine eyes, 
For she who'd seemed so sweet and fair 
Was, oh, so otherwise! 
W. C. Surrrans. 
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